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ed with marble, and are built of common The walls of the churches were hung 
stone, they are much frequented by the around with the emblazoned shields of 
people.” wen of Bale, following knights and noblemen, and the roofs wer 
the devoti ts of their ex, were ri hly painted in Val ( rs and 
the most assiduous attendants upon these glowed with splendor when the rays of 
churches; and they consoled themselves the sun fell upon then Stork It 
for the absence of marble, which th their nests upon these roofs I d 
good Eneas Sylviu seems to imply their yo ng there unn este for the 
would partly have excused them fo Bilois believed, tha wert 
staying aw iy, by an arrangement in it- disturbed, they wo fire t ho 

self as odd as in Roman Catholie places The dwellings ol me oO i weal h 
of worship to their hor r it is l or k vere \ ly in! 4 
ever was, unusua Each f them I elaborately orn ment i, I \ inte 1, 
fi dh l 1 a kind of i and adorned wit] o nt t sti 
closed bench o iry De B The tables wert 1 ve a ol 
of t} t concealed on] v oht ‘ in Ss $ 

to the wais 1e stood up at th that the Balois surpass l« n the skil- 
read yr of tli ( | om wed I | ] yt It s k ns, 
only their | Is ir; and others those si s of fanta l eve hang- 
ot th f r owr it ¢ ( yd ng t were I! I mer- 
yout, so « el. and ) If-denvi y as to ous, our alt v l-to-| nfallible 
shut out the eves he world entirely autl ity, that the t \ bo, in 


and at all times. But j inces of this Tu y, had not so ma and Viterl 


I 10 Oo 
remorse] ss mortifi i ot » fles] ecm was noted for its { I be ng 
} beer It 
oO ive been « Q e117 ded with os 
, 
enough t | = | ho | ‘ wate! 
cient » tl nrick nd | way 
vocative « ] y ! ] ) ] lred 
of Balk ) } l ve ed ] 
wl } + } ‘ | y 4 
+] 4 
iti 1 
] | 
ple bi ) t ) ] 
heave ) I epre The 





ind is 
per | e, three t I f s 
ess, fiv " 1 wi \ 0 when 
luchess, if o { tk | Sylvius s Balois t 
to man 1 her 1 the — d 
God and mat ! { 1 tl ‘ , } . 
the pulpit. it i ” 
ject IE S : ! ‘ und 
opinion tha ! ‘ , ‘ Ww 
prot n th : \ Ss] had no 
Italian bk seemed v. 0 ; it law his h Pp) nd ( B 
notion was surely instilled into the court- I did selves 
ly chur hman by me fair, demure Ba ) tt Imps ys SD 
loise; for had it been well-founded. the but when di putes or accusatior 
sentry-boxes would have sen and fallen cht before the mag es, they were 
with the thermometer, and not with the decided ording to custom and _ the 
rank of the oc ipant. e juity of each case. r} we never- 
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against ribbons. If they were successful, 
their success would be brilliant; for if 
our fair tyrants could not get ribbons 

those necessaries of life—from Bale in 


Switzerland, they would tease and coax 





us to build them a Bale in America; and 
we should do it. 
We have gone back to the old Bale 








of four hundred and twenty years ago, 
because there, and not long after that 
time,—about 1498,—according to gen- 
eral belief, Hans Holbein was born ; be- 
cause these were the s rs uncer 
the infh e of w h he grew to man- 
hood and ause ther wout s 

years before his birth, a Dance of D ith 
was painted, the most ancient and im- 
portant of which we have any remaining 


memorial. ‘This Dance was painted up- 
on the wall of the churchyard of the 


Dominican Convent in Great Bale, by 





order of the very Ecclesiastical ( \- 
cil of which ot T Syl is 
Sex ry. and 1 commemora ( 1 
pl ich is l th n i 4 
the s ¢ of tl Co l, and « 

off man mel 





) ld Ly nh ep ng sol 
I 
+} ] ‘ ] 
readers ma hh x Ol tira 
. “wi , 
ot grim s§ ( ( | 1a} 
in} | Fil l s 
1 ' , 
| , 
the Ss, « hh va i 
guiled t $s em wee l fl ng | 
floating I mad u i y 
mus g ¢ through 
vast 1 5 ou yin LU wy al it inh 
its ho le obs ty 
2 ‘ 
Bu nenner ¢ s HnoOUuUo!l is ul 


f Death is not a 





\ } r : 

Ma re i was ca | Is a su Sssion 
of isolated pictures, all informed with the 
same motive, it is true, but each lepen- 
| t of the others, ul consisting of a 
group, ger | f t two figures, one 

i d 
of which is the representative of Death. 


The second always represents a class; 
<< « gal: 


and in this figure every rank, from t 


1e 
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very high« st to the lowest, finds its ty pe. 
The number of these 


varies considerably in the different dances 


roups or pi tures 


’ 





the arti 


act ording to the capric e « 
perhaps, to the expense of his time and 
labor which he thought warranted by the 


payment he was to receive. But all ex- 





press, with suflicient fulness, the idea that 


common lot of humani 





and that he enters with impartial feet the 


| ilace and the cottage, neither pityin 


youth nor re spec age, and W \iting no 





convenient season. 

The fivure of Death in these strance 
ligious works of Art,—for they were as 
gin as the 


Holy Families and Madonnas of the 


purely religious in their ori 

















same and a subsequent period,—this fig- 
i I - 
u of Death is not alw L sh ton. 
lt so in but one of the forty groups in 
the Dance at Bale, which was the germ 
( I] em and which, mde il 
very recently, was a ted to him, al- 
tl much it wa painted more than half a 
century e he was born. It is gener- 
1 that a skeleton has always 
th representative of Death, but er- 
roneo for, in fact, Holbein w t 
i » iX upon a mere Sk leton { 
en 44 L ol tha 1dea 
I Hebrew Scriptures, which furnish 
t \ h I ‘ « ‘ t ext n 4 tl Ww 
Death \ personage, desig! ] ; 
1 ne messenger of God,—as, for 
insta in the record of the d ition 
of the A ian host sx | Boo! 
0 K L { ix. 2) in I Egyp- 
tial i whose strange system of 
I lism may be found tle oy FT il 
least, of most of the types used in the 
religion and the arts of more modern na- 
tions, ha 10 repre entation of D 1 as 
an indi il went I ey exp! ‘ 
ext 1 of life very naturally ls 
ply by Such a 
fig I ound 
amon wid the 
G 3 i with 
sl rht modifi ations, in the form of the 
image and the manner of the ceremony. 
some holars bave found in this custom 


gnilicance, 














t the embodir t of 
of personage, 
t til th +} enth 
y that we find this 

efined a ener 

) even 1 ' 
n. but a v- 

( \ R 
Y 
f 


f 
} LD 
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on in 
follows, it 18 necessary 


tO ant ipat 
, and remark, that there is no dou 


the 





presented | 


Dance was first 1 


I 
living performers. strange as this seems 
to us, it was but in kee ping with the spirit 
of the time, which we eall, pe rhaps with 


The ste ry W lich 




















i i l ( 0 5 i Lint ‘ 
turned from hunt L4 V met 1 tl 
vioom th 10 ! ul ‘ hideous 
pe ( i the form of ying humatr 
corpses; and that, as they stood rooted 
to the ground ip] Gg iit, tl 
\ ty of worldly grand rand pl 
ind admonishe then { ul si in 
t] heyday of outh, the mus On t 
yr y (tl | es) W Th 
s Vv. ( or l Was ¢ iin 
J ench, was ¢ g po lar i] 1gi- 
é Europe five « ‘ yea 
I 
It is found 3 e la we ol eve 








i \ 
1 much moralizir oF lack ( ( 
ve l pa es In more than o old illu 
minated manuscript. In the Arund 
MSS., in | ‘ one of tl 
many vers is Of Tt it iow i t 
] h so old that i G is difl t 
for Fi hi for. Eng nen to l 
But over an illu: 1 picture of 
the nt, in 1 h t e kings a 
how! i th Ly the i eletons 
th lines in Eng sh, 3 old, but | 
Pr rl 
Over the Kings 
‘Ich am afert 
Lo whet ich s 
Methinketh 1 ‘ thre 
0 the Sk / 
“] iia , 
Su i scl 7 





oo 
moral ol 


Dance of Death 


1 , 4 
ne whole 


In these rude lines is t 


the legend, and of the 
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which grew out of it. That erowth was 
simple, gradual, and natural. In the 
versions and in the pictorial representa- 
tions of the legend there soon began to 


be much variety in the pe 


, } } 


At first three noble 








three kings, thr 








dies, a king, a queen, and their son ¢ 
daughter, and so on the rank of tl 
persons however, being a ivs§ higl 
For, as we si have occasion to notice 
herea ni part lial th mystery 
ol Dance had a den t is Well 
1 relig signil in and it served to 
bring to mind, not only the irresistible 
n re of Death’s summons, but the real 
eg ail nen ind t it aid la 
a to iicl LhO ol i conaiuon 
ld ( ect 
The legend was made the s ject Of a 
Ire ), pa it i900, by the emi- 
nent Italian i al “4 Orca- 
vl up the w ot e Camm Santo 
1 Pisa W h some rea 3 ma De 
glad » be reminded is a Ce ‘ s 
call i t was <« h earth 
brought from the Holy I It is re 
mari that in t vi tl 
a ‘ ed Death not in tl orm 
yn ed in his d it he old 
Etruscan fig before m ed Or- 
eagna’s Death is a femal vinged like 
a und with ter ci Armed 
V has Hit slit woops a vn upon 
{ rth i reaps a pro ious har- 
( popes en pe k gs, qu nhs, 
chu n, and noblemen. In the rud 





vid his picture into compartime: In 
one of these we see St. Macarius, one of 
the first Christian hermits, an Egypt in, 
sittin oy the vot of a tain etore 
him ure e Kings, W have return l 
] i the chase a ompante if a vay train 
o ints ] S " he atten- 
t of t kings to thre ilchres in 
wh iil bodies of three oth ki gs, 
one ot W his mut h at MN posed The 
thre ing kings are struc » horror; 


but the painter has much limin 


mo effect of his work, for t 
by 


hy r © . 
at icasl, making one ¢ 
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nos¢ y I irded by Mr. Ruskin a little conjugal irony when he came 
8 i () sa on to i i W ild the love ly Eugenie 
: aliens 4 ‘ ] ‘ Le ¢ 
the tr ease I i have vit, uy a © fall OL Sebasto- 
" ’ 1 ' 
VW ( i c | had § i his ‘ tiie 
1 , 
col s < b 1! I } I . h sm yWI 
, | el t : ; oht t p 
, X 
I IN Varin it y ha 1 
ine no i tl vn ) ( 
ur l- I \ rive ft Gy l 
1 
7 B Da | I ‘ l 
, | . 
) ¥ - s ¢ I ‘ hi ri 
( \ " q 7 ut mk ) 
| 1 | it M I i elore 
I 
1 | L h y ‘ fa- 
: lt | t | ‘ Lord 


Ny I ! I 
+ A M ¢ 


() ( { 
ray = é L Ve 
‘ ed 
\ sal ( 1 apy ‘ ) 
I end 
I D l M 
1 é' ’ } id 
} ’ BR i $ 
. , us 
( i M ‘ 

I ( R ( t 
lebre M ita- 
| ( 1 i va by 
1 pe l i ¢ c 
, A B ind é Mc 5, a 
M i ent n Ot re- 

il me 
Red § They were } med 
. vet t ( y nu es, 

wl King David u ffolds erected for the | 
ial nN all i iM i ( i 
} | ly vy i | Ix f ( ] 
. ‘ ‘ M the 
i 








is a stage-direction for another, in re- 
sponse to a command of Anna the Proph- 


etess, who says, 


“ Shewe ye sume plesur 

In the worship of Jesu, our Lady, and St 

Ar 

And theré upon King Herod, Simeon, Jo- 
seph, the Virgin Mary, Watkin the funny 
man, and the Prophetess well stricken 
in years, proceed to forward four, and 
end with a promenade all around. In- 
deed, our ancestors i 


seem to have tound 


it edifying, not to say entertaining, to Oo 
to a cathedral to see Satan a 
bishop dance a hernpipe with the Seve 
1x adly Sins and the Five Cardinal 
tues. 

A Morality called “ Every Man,” writ- 


i ; 


ten about 1450, has a direct connection 


with the subj t which we 


ing. Every Man, the principal person- 
age of the piece, is an allegorica 
resentation of all mankind ind sth 
purpose of the play is told in this sen- 
tence, which miroduces it: 
“Tere | 7 

Fader of H 

ev ( W 

th « 

ol 


On the title-p of an edition 7 1 


vidual, who is la 5. Every Man.” i 
startled at the s f Death st 

the door of a ch h and sum 

In this Morat Play, Fellowship, G 
Deeds, Worldly Goods, Kune 

Bea “? kK @ 
Wittes are characters; nd they can- 
not interpose between Every Man and 











acting of “ Every Man” 
of that Dar was but a short step. 

But the Dance of 
formed before “ Every Man” 
ten; and dances in churches and chu 


yards were of yet 
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by an order of a Roman council under 


Pope Pius IL. in the tent el y; priests 





| 
were directed “to adn sh men ar l 
women not to dan nd « in the 
churches on feast-days, ‘ Pagans.” 
The evil increased itil, ac- 
col ne >» the old c] it le 
e ¢ [ It 
was on Cl is E t of the 
Em Henry Il med the 
ul d in ¢t y 1002, that 
i ¢ t | women 
mused t es by « ! ind sin 
ing h h Th iS Mag n 


ie of a lest W saying m In 
l He ord i them tod 

" s, 
bu the. inced on 1 I mirth 


M , i ‘ a 
whol nd not va 2 lye 
I } hey « ue s ( t m- 
sel ve Neither ds fell n 
th L the ho } lothes 
V I Ww pa th 
d * ‘ waist- 
hig Yet, fatiow ‘ d 
| ‘ | il i 

ul ‘I 
ct i i saint 
AU u h = { 
it of the da ( her 
Y) her by ) his 

I 





I fir th 
i y he finds 
c He 1 vitl 
t] s e resu HI I - 
und. the b 
\ i Vv enc t ( M - 
wl the g l ! rhe t s 
tinu aa iv 1 | hav o 
heard f this s o t el 
rom Rome to | t. He 
orders carpen $s tol iancers 
n a building, but in va t wmch 
is bu in tl d fal he nig 
The dancers have neith« rest nor miti- 
gation of their cur | the expiration 
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the seventeenth century. The Dance at 


. ne . . 
Strasbourg, like that at Bale, and many 
others, was on the wall of a Dominican 
t : 4 = 
convent. It was parle i ihn arched Come- 
+ + I< > sl 
partments, and is pecuiar in that its 
groups consist of many figures, amol 
whom Death intrudes, and carries off 
, . “te ° 
one, generauy the principal personage ol 


the company. It was paint d about 1450, 


and proba the eminent German 


Martin Schongauer ; but having 


vy by 


painter 


been ut erly negiected and torg n, it 
was finally pl iste d over, no one knows 
when. In repa ¢ the church in 1824 
it Was a mentally dts overed, and c- 
fully ex] i was so much injured 
that it fell into decay soon after drawings 
had been made from it 


The Dance at Rouen was in the still 


existing Cemet y of 5 Maclou na 
Was not.a painting, but as ulpture. It 
Was not entirely completed un 1 152 
The cemetery is surrounded Dy a covered 
gallery open on the inside, where it was 
upported by thirty um lista 
abou eleven et ll 1 é othe | 

OF these § i CX I | 





al h order They have all 


round and 


are | 


ful limbs are almost 





from the sculptor’s chisel. This 


Ven 


they cam 
t} 


figure is so like tl 


is de Medici that 
it might have been copied from it. 


Da 


7€€ 


of Death. 








[ March, 


Eve ¢ ig in a Dance of 
! she took the first 


step 





of tl danve in Par the artists 
th olden time d i ie prive her 
of h d precedence » leads the 
Dance, but with this ence from 
he ( wi j ow |! ct 
l I l fo oll ne 
Death ( uy oh ] ced inno- 
cence and beauty, | es him on. Poor 
Eve! ha pul a made 
| onemn ! ing him to 
death becoming irce ana the 
a of his lite; but it was 
I ul arusts ol e D e of Death 
wo ¢ oOuy tl phas ( her ¢ cistence. 
So ¢ nual | he Dance is the 
elmpt m of Eve hat the whole sub- 
ect was concentrated the represen- 
ta ( th eV 1 tverman en 
g ( 1 this si i u Adam 
and Eve s 1 | I'ree of Knowl- 
ede l vy h es the serpent, 
f kv ‘ x tl ipple ; 
but the i ‘ e€ 1s med by 
ll : ( a sKcle- 
{ t ca ind the ¢ Sire nh- 
ea | ol t hes 
‘ L j W Vv ol remark, 
m 
1> 
{as ‘ a 
‘ t I i wt li 
l ) my Ss iha I 
~P I ‘ i ] to 
] i h « the 
Dy in mig h F l 
] ( t ten it but 
t i iat, O1 $< > We in, 
l was tel 
I 1 D of Death in Old 
St. P ( | e one 
! the G ] ( and an- 
( ‘ eaut ish church 
of S ford \ too, h 
I x to know 
hey were there I hat SI - 
s saw them; f he | ven some 
of t thoughts th t kened } 
his dd an passage in one « 
his histo | play We sl recur to 
it in examining Holbein’s Danes 
The Dance was represented, and still 
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+ VW > 
eN s, 1 ¢ A ent early, as all the creat painters have 
Lu é upon yu Conscious of his abilities, he de- 
' ’ ; 

a ) med vot I seil eagerly to the s ly of the 
; , ‘ \ } y 1 him 
the 00 profess 1 to which his genius urged him. 

, , 17..1 , 
1e 2 which ti i th - ile k ed .n ol pain r,t eng 
| , , 

Kin’ a yl ii Ca ing, tli scuipture ¢ Inetais, and ll- 
othe ] unged, that the pas ect and of all thes it will be re 
, ’ . 

Gg ‘ y the | W has be- rie red, Bak t fim fa ol 

f r y of these g jue 1 examples which mu ive stim 
lo es J motive f{ 1 both his imagination and h Y 

, 
} 0 Jance in such a } e 1s Ile did not lack ence é 
I i 


old au peak hich i } ( me 
é L that ca ( V md the vad, a tin niv sity 
1 ] vy, which made en juaint- 
\\ ( l é ed with ¢ orat ( vhom 
to d cin « Dance of l Ss found then rant 





, Re | 
of an Eng- 
} ( I I } I CK- 

1) ‘ 1 = 


y Ix | with co wal ¢ | I 

N would not have A Diirer’s, the other ¢ ( = 
‘ his } er’s, were, because | ild not 
) l] ! itely } \ his wife’s demand oney, 
ki He showed his tal- her, perhaps, to exhibit herself 








976 Holhe in and the 
at church on holy days in one of those 
precious pulpits, splendid in velvet and 


jewels, to the 


painters’ wive not know ut 
whatever was the cause of her oft-recur- 
ring outbreaks, they made him not un- 
willing to pu France and the Er ol} h 
Channel between himself and her, his 
children, and the | of his childhood 





H. va ou i that his rwbsence 
from Bale would be temporary, — only 
for the purpose ot using the value of his 
works, by making them more difficult to 


obtain. Betore he went, he finished and 


sent hom« portrait on 
l. It 
} 


and the perse 


whic h he was 


engagt was one of his best pit tures; 
n for whom it was painted, 
niration of its b 


lost for a while in ad iu- 





ty, noticed which had 


settled the forehead 


last that a fly, 


remained there 


ead, 
motionless. He stepped up to brush the 
insect away, and found that it was a part 
of the picture. Chis story has, since 
Holbein’s time, been told of many paint 
ers, umong others, of Benjamin West. 
Such a pi of mere imitation sh | 


have add 


a painter of 


orders were given to prevent the loss to 
the city of so wreat al artist. B Hol- 
bein had quietly eone off, furnished with 
letters of introduction from Erasmus, who 
wrote in one of them that in Bak ‘ 
arts were chilled; which ight well be 


true of a place where so much ado was 
made about the painting of a fly. 
In En Holbein found a fric 
and patron in Sir Thomas More, Hen- 
the Ei Chancel 


and a sight of some of his 


vland, 


ry ehth’s vreat Li ra 


lonw, 


him, ere 
He 
with ay 


vearly salary of two hundred fi 


the favor of the 
self. was appointed Court Paint 
Vl 
. , , 
artments at the palace, and a 
orins, (or 
] nal ¢ ] 


pound ., equal to a 


thirty wut two hun- 
vhich he received in 


Af- 


vears of prosperity he 


dred pounds no 
addition to the price of his pit tures. 


ter about three 
ind children; but 


England, 
safely conclude that his visit 


went home to his wife 


as he soon returned to we may 


was to pro- 


of Di ath. 


Danese 


vide for the latter, and with no hope of 











living with the former. Some years after, 
in 1538, when his fame was still increas- 
ing, the city of Bale proud of its son, 
offered him a handsome nnuity, in th 
hope that that might induce him to re- 
turn to his country, his children, and 
his wif But he could not tempted. 
Though not the wisest of men, he was 
Solomon enc oh to KI vt t t bet 
ter to dwell in a corner o ‘ Ip 
than with a brawln woman al in a 
wide house”: and as he \ successful 
and held in honor in England as well as 
Bale, he contented h f with a cor- 
ner of King pala 

But althou 1 from his wife, he 
P ited her portrait and ‘ ad no 
testimony to warrant the | ess She 
is the verv type oft o1 | hose meek 
shrews, alternately a ma ind a ry 
that « e aman to ma s hen they 
speak nd to despai her hey e si- 
I I 
lent We micht reas i n r that 














on 
of that w h he so sect . shunned. 
But poor Hans, who proba had some 
lingering remains of his early love, } Ww 
tha houch he should make a speaking 
keness, it would be a silent one, and that 
this Frau Holbein must keep the lool 
I 
W | ( se fo sul to he face 
Tha ndeed. was kne eda = 
nower! How he must ha huckled as 
esawt wife loo ra m more natu- 
ral than life and wit! t the pows to 
worry him! His own portrait shows us a 
broad, eood-natured, ruddy face, in which 
we see marks of talent when we know that 
it is He n’s. But in s strenetl 
its bronz d its ur it has a some 
ind subdued ai ind its heavv- 
nsive eyes look dep it at 
nin the distance 
he hi at Greenwich palace 





n incident occurred which may not be 
known to all our readers, and which is 
a strikit illustration of the esteem in 


ich he 


a little to the 


was held by Henry It is not 
honor of that monarch, who, 


as he w: 
One 


arbitrary and sensual s, had some 


traits of character. day, as 


1 
novie 
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¢ a lady’s port in he was faithful to expression as ll as 
S 1 nobleman i ided form, and has pe petuated upon his can 








3 was doggedly per- Boleyn, the e | rd ma CTACE 

} thy ] a +] 
81s i ew my | \ ot ma tie st < ‘ y 
s $ i S an ¢ y i th ind t penetrating n t of Sir 








é 1dOW a o eaves is one of the greatest portraits ¢ paint- 
ing his wa tly ed. Some competent critics it 

t King V If before und tl ‘ st. It is so re s ut 

¢ ; ‘ ] 7 

0 out te co s ol- \ I be well contel ! in 

i sed forgive $s on v of the actual men we vere 

‘ ‘ + 1} 
ti i it i) 1 ca wma i ban a CS 
But ] , , , 
4 nea i obie- W equal stre! and ree 


S preceau ste] i 4 great ¢ Ss i iW ed i 
ped ri ) his rich l er | N n their 
‘ I 1 Holbei v10- | und almost im vrada- 
lt | * 1 ! ile 3 
V i é " o y s 
Tu ( i u t I s) ( rac nd, 
| W l i i 
} \ I XS i oO | a 3 t 
5 Ss s I i Mak i? D i ed a 
I] eH Do t I ] s Da ( - 
I va \ l I ‘ i n A 
A ead oh } - tas ind grotesque : i 
of 1 » the original oy German | und pain the pre- 








aa U ‘ er 
, ’ , r 
ii i netiy y ‘ s of s - 
TT , 
i is his | S$ in s ct, v 1 
and mai s ‘ ( - 
] } | 
« 1 lig t l L é d 
. 3 t 1] xs 
I] G l ucter, 
’ , , , ‘ | 3 true 
" 
is, is res 3 L L) L sa 
l i " g- 
a s n i S ern. 
’ D na would 
. 1 } 
Ad ‘ Ss > 4 unt o t uu 4 
{ ve it l has givenas i is 
) i l i ils r tha ci , 1 est » 1 h in 
el i s ther | sl ly re Phe 
3 1,5 ) 3 0 1] rch Sa L paints not 
] ¢ ibsolut onl ed to the t por- 
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which the paint r worked, when compar- __ the ! ls of 
ed with the effect h he pr “1 ‘ " a cl ks « 
also remarkable in this unique work of te them rl ( 
Art For Holbein’s Dance of Death is 1 aged man in 
not. lil the others. eithe L oY t { cO o t il 
pai ting, or a series of s uly es 3 f 1 the le of tl 
not a painting at all,—but merely a series I s lt 
of very small woodcuts, fifty-thre se io ‘Ive veciin 
ber, forty-six of which were published shows Adam th 
Lyons in 1538, and the whole afterwards pl L Ade 
at Ral n 1 wnd +} tithe S la. ¢ x . ] 
ed 1M y V that ivht } for 
French and Latin, “Images of Death,” who : 
for the D i re oe + 
erent onte The leaves on which the this s 
cuts ar ted make but nart ] le fo — 


a CO} f it is now worth 1 t : R nd 
Ww | i l. It pie 1 and repub- ca] n id 
ny 4 ed —_ in ’ , 
lar book, merely for the sake of tl P 
: und tl eat | » taucht } oO 
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such little respect in Baile. They show 


a Judge who takes a bribe from a rich to 
wrong a poor suitor, and a Counsellor and 


an Advocate who lend their talents to 


wealthy ¢lients, but turn their backs up- 





on the poor victims of “ the oppressor’s 
wrong.” In one, a demon is blowing sug- 
gestions into the Counsellor’s ear from a 
pair of bellows, which he has doubtless 


used elsewhere for other purposes ; in all, 


Death stands re uly to avenge the poor. 
ad- 


dresses a Congregation, whose interested 





n the twenty a Preacher 


attention the painter has portrayed with 
great skill, knowledge of character, and 
consequent variety and truth of expres- 


Behind the Preacher stands Death 


sion. 


and, with a kind of grotesque practical 

pun, holds the jaw of a skeleton over his 

head, as far more eloquent than his own. 
| 


A Priest and a Mendicant 


the subjects of the 


Friar are 
) twenty-second and 
twenty-third. 


twenty-fourth is of pe uliar in- 


terest. In it we see a youthful Nun, who 
it is clear, has taken her vows too has- 
tilv. kneel « before the oratory 1 her 
cell. But her heart is not in her de- 
ve ns: tor tl ver wl 1 sl iban- 
doned has made his way into the apart- 
ment, and n her bed singing to his 
lute Her hands are clasped, not 
I 

p? yut in an agony of love and ap- 

| 
preher yn She turns from the ert iX 
to waze t him ind we s¢ how the i 
terview will end: for an aged femal 
attendant, in coif and s eans 





i} 


if the remaiming subjects 





we cannot examine particularly, or in 


=) 


their order, are those of the Ok 
Old Woman led by 
the sound of a dulcimer ;—the 


and 
Physician, 
ckery Death himself 


a patient;—the Astronomer, to whom 


to whom 


the skeleton offers a 


1 
ceie 


Miser, from whom 
Death snatches his hoarded gold ; and th« 
Merchant, 


hand tears aw 


tial clol« the 


whom the same int 


iy from his ships and hi 


Death. ( h to 


Dance of Death. [ March, 


merchandise ; — the storm-tossed ship, 
with De snapping the mast;—a 


Count, dressed in the extreme of courtly 











splendor, who recognizes Death in the 
disguise of a peasant who has flung 
down his flail to seize his lor lship’s em- 
blazoned shield and dash it to pieces ;— 
a Duchess, whom one skeleton drags 
rudely from her canopied bed, while an- 
othe pes upon a violi i Peddler; 
—a Ploughman, of whose four-horse 
team Death is the drive rs (;am lers, 
Drur ls, and Robbers, all interrupted 
in t wi 1 Wag- 
oner load have 
been tun heap by a 
pair OF Ske iT who 








on mines und " ! upproaches, 
ad Nad | Vi 
! ng him by e garment, wins 
I Wilh a COaXING let to in his pas- 
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One of the finest and most touching wonder, Why is the subject introduced ? 




















a conceptions in the whole series repre- Why, but to show that to him alone who 
y sents a dilapidated Cottage,—a mere would ¢g welce Death, Death will 
C shanty, so. wretcl 1 that the love of not come 7? 
4 those who live in it is all their happiness, The work ends, as a connected serit 
- —nay, all then niort The mother is with the Last J ioment, whi ( rist, 
" preparing to vol children the sim- who ce Mey ue 1 Dea | t 1 on 
5 pies ind poores ot wals, at a fire th Vv ol promus te res r 
» hia x a tew small s KS she f ls on ( i | | gels 
; consolation in ti V I o oat ne ¥uO 
2 her ! task ] J s from the g he ds | 
, i> p , h t ! ; 
l the hand he yo lo this i Id 1 i il tail- 
; and stre t the other imploringly e called Death’s A It shows a 
to his moth ‘ s him off, remorse- kull in a ba hich has for 
\ 0 eaving her franti 1 crest a it 1 ed n 
) i WW } ) with Compar- he -ola two! rms grasping a 
’ Lift ‘ 1 som n even tone ppol ) e sl l are 
, ipath ! s 1 ieat — 1 wel ] n and | I d l— 
) : hate that said to i 
And y | ups, It is Hol- 
' wed ie soul, 1 P 
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a larg s his hands and not known where h e place 


not t g intiquaries ask in kine’s word, was create even earls, 
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is equally unknown; there is not a line 
or a stone to mark it. So soon after his 
death as in the reign of Charles L, (with- 
in one hundred years,) a nobleman—no- 
ble by nature as well as by birth—desirous 
of erecting a monument to him, sought 
his grave, but in vain, and was compelled 


And 


Holbein driven to live among strangers, 


to abandon his design. thus was 
to die without a wife to console or chil- 
dren to mourn him, and to lay his bones 


ive in a foreign land. 





in a nameless g 
Such is an imperfect and brief ac- 


count of the origin, the various forms, 


and the meaning of the Dance of Death, 


and of the life and character of him 
whose genius has caused it to be call- 


ed by his 


much of mortality and antiquity for this 


name. It may smell too 


fast-living and forward-looking age; for 


LIZZY 


“ So John a’n’t a-comin’, Miss Gris’ld,” 
Polly Mariner, entering the 
whe re 


Mrs. Griswold was 


squeaked 


i 


creat kitchen, 





addressed, as the tailoress sa 


the flag-bottom« 1 rocking-chair, and 


gan rocking vehemently, all the 
eyeing Lizzy from the depths of he 
3 " % re | ° 

poke “bonnet. with patient scrutiny. 


ant so Mr. Gris'ld 


wie You oc, I was a-con- 


from the Centre, so’s to see 


says, 





went on Polly. 


in’ up here 





if Sam couldn’t wait for his labout 
till arter Thankseivin’ for Keziah Per- 


kins, she ’t was my sister’s husband’s fust 


wife’s darter, ’n’ finally married sister's 


fust husband’s son, she’s a real likely 
woman, and she’s wrote over from Taun- 


to Thanksegiv 
to-day’s Monday ; ’n’ I was a- 


Sam’s 


ton to ask me to vO there - 
in’; ’n’ 
comin’ here Tuesday so’s to make 


Miss Luken’s 


t a’n’t but three year old, 


roundabout; ’n’ yesterday 


boy Simon, he 
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it is not only a monument of the past, 
We can 


through the mellowing 


but an exponent of its spirit. 
look back at it, 
mist of centuries, with curiosity not un- 
should 


work, 


mixed with admiration; but we 


turn with aversion from such a 


coming from the hands of an artist of 


our own day. We think, and with some 


reason, that we do not need its teach- 
ings; for we are freed from the thraldom 


that gave edge to its democratic satire : 


and we have learned to look with great- 
er calmness, if not with hi her hope, upon 


the future, to which the grave is but the 
ever-open portal. But we may vet profit 
by a thoughtful consideration of the eter- 


Holbein in his 


and in the story of his 


nal truths embodied by 
Dance of Death ; 
life there is-a lesson for every man, and 


every woman too, if they will but find it. 


THANKSGIVING. 





he got my press-board, when he was a- 
crawlin’ round, ’n’ laid it right onto th 
cookin’-stove, and fust thing M Lukens 
know’d it blazed rigl I can’t cet 
r fixed afore W ‘ d then 
do oht to be to Tau there 
i t no 12 runs ‘J irs y 1 there 
hadi t oughter, of cours 
“We have got a pre boa said 
Mrs. Grisw ld, quire | 
Ye and I a’n C to grandta- 
t rs mv oOo l jack M P ll inver- 
p 1 Sam, one of the r ] chil 
dren who are scattered |] and thei 
t ugh this world. Catch me wher 
all the folks are, in that old butternut 
suit!” added Sam. 


But here his father stepped in at the 





door, a fine, sturdy, handsome far- 
mer, one of New Ene! 


honesty was a proverb, and whose 


ind’s mod l 


men, 





voodness a reliance to every creature in 


( 


ireenfield. 





“ John isn’t coming, wife,” said Mr. 




















1859. | L zy Griswold’s 
Griswold, in a steady, sober tone. “ He 
says business will delay him, so that he 
can only get to Coventry just as we do.” 
* So you h id a letter.” said Mrs. Gris- 


a look at Lizzy. 





swold, in a very 


abrupt wa Are you ready to go back, 
Miss Polly ? for I’ve got to go down to 
the Centre again with a load of wheat.” 





“ Well, yes, I don’t know but I 
ken stay over, if you want help, Miss 
Gris'ld I’m a-goin’ to the minister’s 


to help Miss Fletcher a little mite this 





noon, but I guess she don’t lot 





it none; ’n’ seein’ it’s you, I ken stay, if 


vou want help 
Lizzy looked kly across the kitch- 
en at her mothe 





G ead a i | ot 
" } | 
s ( r 
vain hor t 
Pp I ttering te 
1 nor « L spe- 


J B 1 : 
I G Her 
1 } ; 
, \ 1 < ) 
. than Lizzy | 
] » the old } estead 
( her fath W | 
} 1 sons, six In num- 
} a 1 over the S ( 
r } and | r 
to ‘ 
ch } t i ince Ww h ea h 
ot} | e \ l. who lis t 
‘ +] 
Gre ‘ | h ? i ry 
of th | L 7 consequ itly, 
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oftener at her grandfather’s house than 
her cousins. She and John Boynton 
Idhood, and it 
was not strange that John, who had 


| 


Known a T 





were playmates from « 


never leasure unshared by 


Lizzy, or suffered a pain without her 





consolation, should grow up in the idea 
that he could not possibly live without 
her, an idea also entertained half-con- 
sciously by Miss Lizzy, though neither 
of them ever yet had expressed it; for 
John was poor, al 1 had no home to off 
any woman, much less the petted 

of a rich farmer. So Mr. Boyntor 

of Ten ¢ 








| with th most cold-blooded perse- 
vera e and nobe ut the varn and 
the needles knew her she dropped 
11 ears on them < not 
Now it had alw heen Jol Bovn- 
{ 1 to give his sche T} 8 
1s & vacation ee 
t ‘ M lay Greenfi ul R 
Wednes Nei ie ahah 
family s off tna “— . ae 
1 t da ecording t . 
ed p le 
\\ Jol 1 Liz } 
t 1 Nov —— 
' ] vY > the ‘ a 
stood that 1 i 
‘ " ent ¢ \ 
‘ stead r ] 





S Jol Bovi ! 1 " *9 
Well! Hetty Maria Clapp’s vot 
] ( mn B nke ‘ I tl its te ‘ 














Boynton, their teacher to the *Cademy, 
Miss Roxany Shar 


cousin, a dreadful pretty 


i) 





was waitin’ on 


gal, who'd come 








down from Boston to see Roxany, an’ 
liked it so well she staid to Roxbury all 
through October. I do’no’s I should 


remembered it, only ’t I hed the dredfi 











lest jumpin’ toothache that ever you did, 
’n’ Miss Lucas, she’d je st come in to our 
house, an’ she run an’ got the lodluin an’ 
some on’t onto some cotton 

’s to plug the hole, 
n’ I I forgot all 
jumpin’ while ’t she was talkin’, so I ses, 


ses I, ‘ Miss Lucas, I 


lodlum’; ’n’ she 


was a-puttin’ 
i 
while she was t 


remember about the 


ess your talkin’s 





as goo l as 


clare for’t, you do beat all!’ ‘* Well,’ 


ses I, ‘I'd die 


content, ef I could 


Boynton; fur ef ever I see a feller 


payin ention to a gal, he’s been pay- 
in’ on’t to Lizzy Gris’ld this four year; 





no wonder ’t I think hard on’t, 


for there never was a pre ttier-behaved 
£ il ! I her on Greenfi ld Hill’; un’ I 
ses ”—— 


Lizzy was on the point of “ freeing her 
mind” just at this juncture, when Mrs. 
Gri 


“ Don’t trouble your 


wold interposed her quiet voice, 


} self to defend Liz- 
zy, Miss Mariner ; you know John Boyn- 


} 





; her cousin, and has been here a 
good deal. Folks will talk, I suppose, al- 
it if John 

a 


k anybody ‘li be 


ton is he 


T ‘ 
Boynton marries well, 


WAYS ; l 





more forward 


to shake hands with him than our Lizzy.” 

“ Of course I shall,” said the young 
lady, with a.most indignant toss of her 
head. “ } liss P’ aly . 
for somebo I don’t need 

“ H'm,” 
“Well, I 


you felt put out about it ; 





Pray. keep vour pity, 
Ye 
ly else. 


sniffed the sagacious 





didn’t suy 


pose you'd 
i . 


and Iw 





if I was you. Besides, there’s as good { 





in the sea as—— I declare for ’t! there’s 
Mr. Gris’ld! Tll come round early to- 
morrer. Good-day ll on ve!” 


So Polly d ‘part a. 
“T don’t care, if he is!” said Lizzy, 
flinging herself down on the settle, when 
the door closed behind Polly’s blue cloak. 


Mrs. Griswold said nothing, but 


sam 
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L 


looked up from his whittling, and coolly 
remark a—— 
“Tt looks as if you did, though!” 


“Sam!” said his mother, with —em- 


phasis. 


} 


S 1, and, with his hands im 


ium whistle 


. having shut his jack-knife with 


75s Into the 





a click, and kicked his shavir 


fire, muttered something about feeding 





the pigs, and beat an ignominious re- 
treat, snubbed, as the race of Adam 
daily are, and daily will be, | hope, 
for telling “the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” 


cared. A pretty enough picture she made 


too, flung down on the ok! black settle, 
one well-shaped hand pinching the arm 
as if it had been—John Boyntoi the 
other as vigorously clenched on a harm- 


less chee k-apron that showed no dispo- 





tion to get away; her brieht red li 


trembling a little, and her gray 
piciously shiny about the lashes, while her 


“+ hI } _ “1 
ft black hair had fallen fi 


restraints on to the gay c¢: 


wore, and her foot beat 





qui k step that she didn’t sing! 
i Fa 


Mrs. Griswold did not « ire for the pie- 





tu ist then ; she cared much more 
for Lizzy, and her acute fi instinct 
hel; i to tl right word 


iid she; 


I don’t believe it, dear 


‘you'd better finish straining that 


or Widow Peters 


squash, 
won't have her pi 


pies for 


Thursday. 





, , a . 
Lizzy went to wor work Is a grand 

. . ‘ 1) 
pan ea, even for sentime ntal trouvies,— 
nd in doing battle with the obsti te 





squash,—which was not as well cooked 





it might have been,—Lizzy, for th 

i looked quite bright ina torgot 

| her father came in to dinner 
Somebody on e said that Mrs. Griswold 
was “a lesser Providence,” and Lizzy 


thought so now; for scarce were they all 





seated at dinner, when she remarked, in 
a very unconcerned and natural way, 


“What keeps John 


long, father ?” 


in Roxbury so 


“He has business in Boston,” curtly 
an vered M Ye Griswold 


aad Sam, did you 
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go over to the Corners, yé sterday, about every where, a pretty spot of crimson on 
those sheep ?” either fair cheek, her eyes as sparkling 

Sam answered, and the conversation and her step as light as any belle’s in a 
went on, but John’s name did not enter ballroom, and her whole manner so gay 
it, nor did Mr. Griswold offer to show his and charming that Polly inwardly pro- 

: letter either to mother or Lizzy. nounced John Boynton a mighty fool, if 

i Now the latter lady, not being a per- he dodeved such a pretty virl as that, and 

; fect woman, had sundry small faults; she one with “ means.” 

; was proud, after a ‘ertain fashion of her But night came, and Polly went Liz- 
own ; slihtly sentimental, which is rather zy went to bed with a bad headache,— 

. a failing than a fault; but her worst trait convenient synonyme for, aches of soul or 
was a brooding, fault-seeing, ps rsevering bo ly that one does not care to christen ! 
tact at making herself miserable, scarce Sleep she certainly did that night, for she 
ever equalled. The smallest bit of van- dreamed John was married to a rich 
tage-cround was enough for a start, and Boston girl with red hair and a yellow 
on that foundation Lizzy took but a few flannel dress, and that Polly Mariner was 

’ hours of suspicim and imagination to build — bridesmaid in the peculiar costume of a 

, up a W e | le Doubting. The cause blue roundabout and pantal ms ! But 

, she had te y was even greater than 1 such dreams was scarcely a re 

F Was necessa 5 ; it was peculiar that her fa- store * al ad Wednesday mort il 4 when 

- ther should be so reserved: it was more Mrs. Griswold asked Lizzy if she had 

S strange that he so perseveringly withheld put ip her « irpet-bag to go to Coventry, 

F John’s é | certainly he watched — she received for answer a flood of tears, 

, Lizzy at her work with unusually tender and a very earnest petition to be left at 

3 eyes, that sometimes filled with a sort of home. 

' mist. All thes thir os heape d up evi- “ Leave you, Lizzy ! Why, 

° dence fi he poor girl; she brooded over er couldn’t have Thanksgiving 
each s te item all night, and added you! And Uncle Boynton! 

of to th Polly Mariner’s gossip, and Lizzy is coming up from Stonin 

eC looked V | to the day when every- the new ba Y ; ~and—John, too! You 

‘ b uly (rreenfield should say, “ Lizzy must vo, Lizzy, lear!” 

Griswe I 1 i disapp” I « mother! I ean’t!” 1 the 

’ Boynton!” Poor, dear, poor g sobbing after « word 

; ! 

, were a theard-of pang! as * please don’t ask n I can’t! I’ve got 

ol tenths of lhe i isers were not a headache: oh, dear!” Here a fresh 
pint | ( lves, some before, some bt t of tears followed, as Lizzy buried 
after m Ti some in themselves,some her head in her mother’s 1 
in their children, some in their wretched, Mrs. Griswold was both grieved and 

; dreary ves! But there was only one astonished: she sat speechless, troking 

d John and only one heart-break present the soft hair that swept over her knee, 

- to her vision. till Lizzy’s sobs quieted, and then said,— 

- Polly Mariner came to breakfast next “Well, dear, if you’re set on staying 

"2 d 1, a | pervaded the kitchen like a at home, I won't oppose it, if y uur father 

aa daily pape Horrible murders, barn- thinks best; but I must ask him; only 

; burn n fai es, deaths, births, mar- what will you do, Lizzy, here alon ill 

ul riages, separations, lawsuits, slanders, and night ?” 

in petty larcenies outran each other in her “Chloe and Peter will be here, moth- 

elib speech, and her fingers flew as fast er; and I'll make Chloe sleep in Sam’s 

a on Sam's blue jacket as her tongue clap- room, and leave the door open ; und when 

pered above it. they go down to Dinah’s, I'll lock up, and 
Lizzy’s | ride kept her up before the I shan’t feel afraid in broad d 1) 
old woman; she was in and out and Mrs. Griswold shook her head doubt- 
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fully. “T’ll see what father says,” said she. 
So Lizzy lifted her head, and smoothed 
her hair, while her mother went out to 
the barn to consult “ father.” 

Here she was, if anything, more puz- 
zled. Mr. Griswold heard the proposal 
with a rather misty look, as if he didn’t 
see why, and when his wife finished, said, 
gravely,— 

“ What is it, Susan? Anybody ’t has 
lived as long as I have knows pretty well 
that a 
whole dictionary.” 

“Why, you see,” said Mrs. Griswold, 


twisting a little lock of hay in her fin- 


woman’s headache stands for a 


gers, and faintly blushing, as if the ques- 
tion had been of herself rather than Liz- 
zy, “ she—well, the fact is, husband, she’s 
kind of riled about John’s not coming ; 
you see we haven’t been real particular 
about the children, and so” —— 

“ You needn't spell it, Susan,” said Mr. 
Griswold, with a half smile ; “ Polly Mar- 
You 


| we ym’t 


iner’s tongue helped on, I guess. 
let Lizzy stay, if she wants to; 
hurt her; when folks want to sulk, I gen- 
erally let ’em. She can stay.” 
Yankee Doodle 


and pitch hay energetically, while “ Su- 


” 


He began to whistle “ 


san” was within hearing; but how would 
that dear woman’s soul have floundered 
deeper and deeper in the fog that cloud- 
ed it now, had she seen her grave hus- 


band sit down on o 


1e end of the hay- 
, 8 ol oa 
mow and laugh till the tears stood in his 
keen eyes, and then, drawing his coat- 
sleeve across the shaggy lashes, say to 
sai Poor ( hild ! 


work with fresh strength! 


himself, and begin his 


After 


dinner, the rusty, dusty, old carriage ap- 


So matters were all arranged. 


peared at the door, with the farm-horses 
harnessed thereto, jingling, and creak- 
ing, and snapping, as if oil and use were 
strange to its dry joints and stiff straps. 
Mrs. Griswold mounted to the back seat, 
after kissing Lizzy with hearty regret 
and tenderness,—her old gray pelisse 
and green winter bonnet harmonizing 
with the useful age of her conveyance. 
“Father,” in a sturdy great-coat and 
buckskin mittens, took the reins; and 
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Sam, whose blue jacket was at that mo- 
ment crushing his mother’s Sunday cap 
in a bandbox that sat where Lizzy 
should have been, clambered over the 
front wheel, to the great detriment of the 
despised butternut suit, and, seizing the 
whip, applied it so suddenly to Tom and 
Jerry that they started off down the Cov- 
entry road at a pace that threatened a 
solution of continuity to bones and sin- 
ews, as well as wood and leather. 
Lizzy turned away sadly from the 
Who can say 


ute she did not wish she had gone, too ? 


door. that just at that min- 


But nobody heard her say so. She went 
up-stairs to her room, and tried to read, 
but couldn’t attach any ideas to the 
words ; she was half an hour over a page 
of a very good book, and then flung it 
upon the bed with an expression of dis- 
gust, as if it were the book’s fault. Poor 
authors ! toil your fingers off, and spin 
your brains out! be as wise as Solomon, 
or witty as Sheridan! your work is vani- 
ty and vexation of spirit, unless the read- 
er’s brain choose to receive and vivify 
the hieroglyphs of your ideas; think your- 
selves successful because a great man 
praises you, and to-morrow that man is 
twisted with dyspepsia, or some wom- 
an passes him without a smile, and your 
sparkling sketch, your pathetic poem are 
Such is fame! Of which 
Write for mon- 
ldly-wise ! 


declared trash! 
little homily the moral is, 
ey! What a thing it is to be wor 
So was not Lizzy; if she had been, she 


kissed 


caressed by grandfather, aunts, uncles, 


would now | and 


e at Coventry, 


cousins, and—— But we won't antici- 
pate. 

Lizzy flung down the book, and went 
to her closet for another; but it was as 
good (or as bad) as Bluebeard’s closet, 


for there hung the pretty crimson me- 


rino, with delicate lace at the throat 
and round the short sleeves, in which 


Miss Lizzy Griswold once intended to 
electrify Mr. John Boynton this very 


evening. True it is that short sleeves 


are not the most sensible things for No- 
vember; but Lizzy was twenty, and had 
such round, white arms, that she liked to 
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wear short sleeves, as any girl would; 
and who is going to blame her? NotI! 
A girl doesn’t know her privileges who 


Was never 





t a little vain,—just a little 
glad to be pretty when John is by. Liz- 
zy looked at the crimson merino, and at 
the smart slippers on the floor with a shin- 
ing black bow on each instep. There, too, 
on a little low table, was a green box; 
somebody had left it open,—mother, per- 
haps,—so she saw on its cotton bed a red 
coral bracelet, that came from Roxbury, 
or thereabout, last year at this time. Liz- 
zy shut up the box, and went down-stairs 
to vet tea. 

Chloe was indignant to think “ Miss 


*Lisbeth ” thought she couldn’t get si 





per without help, ind Miss ’Lisbeth was 
vexed with Chloe for being cross. And 
then, when supper came, the tea seemed 


to be very unwilling to be swallowed, 


and the new bread was full of large 
lumps that choked a person, and the 
lamps didn’t burn clearly at all, — and 
—and hen Chloe, still sulky, had 
cleared the table, Lizzy sat down on a 
low cricket beside her mother’s stuffed 
rocking-chair, and had as good a cry as 


ever she had in her life, and felt much 


So she sat there, with her head on the 


arm of the cl , rather tired with the 
cry, rather dow earted for want of the 
supy I Catt und m king pic- 
tu s i hen all of a idden it 
cam t " 1 » wond what they 
vert ut Coventry There was 
grandfat! I ) in the ke ping- 
room, te ¢ his never-tiring stories of Lit- 
tle R 1 Old Bose, and the Babes 
in the Wood singing the ever-new 
ditty « 

“ Did ‘ ‘ r, ever, ever, ever, ever, 
and so > ¢ finitum, till you got to— 


* Se man eat a whale?” 


to some half dozen children ; while sweet 
Aunt Lizzy, serenely smiling, rocked the 
fair little baby that fifteen cousins had 
kissed for welcome that day; and Uncle 
Boy nton trotted the baby’s brother on his 


knee, inviting him persistently to go to 


Boston and buy a penny-cake, greatly to 
little Eben’s aggravation, who would end, 
Lizzy knew, by crying for the cake, and 
being sent to bed. Then there were Sam, 
and Lucy Peters, and Jim Boynton, up to 
all sorts of mischief in the kitchen,—Su- 


san Boynton and Nelly James cracking 


nuts and their fingers on the hearth,— 
father and mother up-stairs in grand- 
mother’s room; for grandmother was bed- 
ridden, but kindly, and good, and humor- 


ous, and patient, even in her hopeless 





bed, and nobody was dearer to t whole 
family than she. Then, of course, there 
was a fire in the best parlor, and there 
were all the older cousins, telling conun- 
drums and stories, and playing crown- 


1 





ip games, and some two, or four, may- 
looking out in couples at the moonshine, 
from behind the curtains —Sue James, 
perh ips, and John. sue was so pretty ! 


Lizzy’s head bent lower on the arm 
. . 
of the chair; her thoughts travelled back 


over a great many Thanksgiving years 





ago, when she wore short frocks, and used 

to go Wl h John to see the turkeys fed, and 
be so scared when they gobbled 

ted with rage at her scarlet bombazette ; 

how they used to pick up frozen ap- 

] ] . 


ples and thaw them in the dish-k 





how she pounded her thumb, 


butternuts with a flat-iron, an 





kissed it to make it well,—only 
And then how they slid down-hill be- 
fore church, and sat a long two hours 
+] 


thereafter in the square pew, sm¢ ling of 


‘meetin’-seed,” and dinted with the kicks 

of weary boys in new boots; and finally, 
. , . , 

after the first anthem and the two hymns 


and the three prayers and the long ser- 
mon were over, came home to ainner, 
where the children had their own table 
at the end of the grown people’s board, 
and Lizzy always took the head and 


, +) ' ' y 
John the foot,—till, exhausted by the 


cood things they had eaten, and tantaliz- 


ed by the good things they couldn't eat, 
they crept away to the fire and their 


picture-books for a quiet hour, winding 


it coun- 


up the day with all the plays tl 
try and city children alike delight in. 


Then came recollections of later days, 
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when John was a young man, and Lizzy 


still a } 


lieel : } h- 
ed turkeys and ay 


api 
little girl—when long talks banis 


yples and sliding,—when 


h-rides crowded out 





new books or slei 








old games, when the two days of John’s 


yearly visit were half-spent in the kk 
kk ss, sunny woods, ¢ ithering mosses and 


acorn-cups, delieate tern-leaves, and clus- 
nd red winter green 


fireen 
1ire-1lOss, a 


the 


ters ol 


m4 } | ‘ 
berries, 1¢ pretty frames and baskets 


t 
Lizzy’s skilful finge) fabricated, when 
he shook hands at ming and going, in- 
stead of kissing her;—but it seemed just 
the same, someho Lx ir me! those 
days were all gon John didn’t care 


} 


| any more! he was in love with 


} 
about he! 


a beautiful Boston lady. Why should he 
care about a homely little country cous- 
in? He would go to live in Boston ina 
great big house, and he’d be a vreat man, 
and px opk vould talk about him, and she 
should see his name in the papers, but he 
° 

never would come to Coventry any more 

And he'd acted as if he did love her 
too ! that was men’s way, heartless 


things ! It John had a ood time, what 








did he « tre il L ZY dil grow Into a gl 
haired, pu kered ip old maid, like Miss 
Case, Ww th lit nly to love her, or take 
eare of her, or ask i it he ol oO 
kiss her ? The AX Was too Inu h for 
Lizz) , wreat * tears ran down on lie 
arm of the stuffed chair, and she would 
have sobbed out id only Chilo open i 
the door, to put up the tea things, | sup 
pose, and Lizzy wouldn't cry betore he 
But, for all that, she didn’t hear Chloe 
come to the fireplace ; she only felt her 
sit down in tl big chair, and, simul- 
taneously, a par ot strong arms litted 


Miss Lizzy on to John Boynton’s knee, 


and held her tl It wasn’t Chloe. 


I declare, one a 


wre. 


ts out of patience with 


these men! they do astonish a person so 
. ae 1 
sometimes, one doesn’t know what to do 


or say. Lizzy had been thinking to her- 


self. not two minutes ago, with what cool 


e she should meet John 


and smiling res¢ 
| mified and kindly dis- 


Boynton, how di 


tant she would be to him,—and now, 


» sudden,—and then, as I 


men do 


well! it was s« 


said before, these get round one 


Thanksgiving. 


[March, 


so,——if you happen to love hem. -Lizzy 
forgot, I suppose ; at any rate she wasn’t 
dignified, or reserved, o1 proper, or any- 
thing of the kind, fi she just hid her 
pretty head on his square shoulder, and 


said, “ Oh, John !”—* sh 





wly, and noth- 











ing more,” as Mr. I nnyso re marks 
about cutting Iphigenia’s head off with 
a sharp knife. 

I don’t know that Jol ked much, 
either. I rather think Lizzy ot over 
the climax that had tr i ra little 
while ago. Presently, she rais her 
head and wy ithered u iit ha that had 
falien down, and me p y aware 
that she had on only a blue calico! John 
never knew it; h« ‘ sou vly had 
a very sweet face ‘ l lushes 
and sunshiny sn , a being a 
Pre -Raphac lite, the f L d was otf 
no consequence to Th 

So, after a time, Lizz ppe d down to 
her cricket again, st jean ( the arm 
—of the chair,—and John « ounded to 
her the excellent reason ti ! delayed 
his oming hom ik 1 offered 
: large salary to | of a pub- 
lie school in Boston 1 the wo days 
had been devote u ot iffair; 
he had satisfied et is 
to his capacity, and mad ip his mind 
on seve! Oil ‘ I bnportar t& 
them, but, perhaps, greater to him, 
Among others, | ! xl a house, a 
tiny house, with ; e val ehind, and 
a view of Boston Ha r from the upper 
windows, all at a rea n il t rent, pros- 
pect thrown in; this h ~ e had hired, 
and nov he had come to Greenfield for 
a houst Keeper. 

Lizzy suddenly discovered that she was 


und invited John into the kitcl 


wet a pir e of pie: but. after 


inste ud of eating hers 


his, she went up-stairs, br out 
hair and coiled it up with a cor 


il t ppt d 


comb, that came to | iit 


very strangely, 
put on her merino frock, 
rolled 


ls and mit- 


j ist in time, 


’ , 
her bracelet, and he 


, 
up in shawls 


herself 


tens, an l was litted nto J ins buggy, to 
old Chioe’s great delight, who held the 
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lamp inning like a lantern herself, and place at Greenfield about Christmas, when 
tucking “ Mr. John’s fox-skin round his Polly Mariner came over a week before- 
feet, had been ten years old. hand to make Sam a new suit through- 


























vold did get to Coventry out, and Lizzy looked pretties than any- 
the nig : Thanksgiving, after all: bodv ever did before, in a fresh whit 
and when | Boynton ut the dress, and a white rose, off grandmoth- 
door, he 1 | ‘my de er.” er’s t e-bush, in r hai It is on 
Perhaps, as John had told the record, that sh haved no better than 
arive ove it her father ill she lid that evenin whe ! y 
about | isiness and his intentions, in found her crying in a blue: calico: for 
that letter she did not see, the young lady Sam was overheard to say, as Polly hus- 
had ! l to dis ] ri him mid ud | th | n off to bed that, “if « ve! h was 
| 
Un le B I his place ratine n married, he FUCSSt d they we int teh 
unfair pro lin t is tr since the him m Ya fool of himself | Wa 
lett vas Wi 1 hn lre- girl right | e tl ste f he’d 
quest ind leed, L hdn vet like have een Lizzy, Jol B } ears 
a “< | pa | father, when would ‘ « fo e while; but girls 
he car uf e, to give her a wel- a ols 
So John Boynton oe v he keepe 
] la ¢ yy e at Coventry ind | ui more than ¢ I ks- 
1a ving eV m er than ¢g 1 her li beside the Gov- 
] } 1 " . 
anolh iW that took ernors appomtments 
. . . _ _— 
ACHMED AND HIS MARE. 
An old A bian tale the t veys 
That honor’s passion avarice outweighs 
I Ach lo lama Oo .) peed : 
H her 0 1 above his wife or creed 
4 ] ] ld af ] that 
And ies rn 1@ should steal tha ecious mare 
He euarded her with unremitting cart 
H ed her every night before his ten 
I tening-cord then round his pillow went. 
Ww ill in slumber lay, the robber crept, 
l sed the cord, and on the courser k ipt 
Wake up!” he eri —“ "tis I, the thief, who cal 
S ) f sl in flight 1 chief of all!” 
Mount Achmed and his tribe in wrath and shame, 


ses flame. 
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Hot Achmed nearly to the robber came, 


When thus he thought :—* My mare will lose her fame. 


“Tf I o’ertake her, she is then outrun; 


jut if I reach her not, I am undone. 


“ Oh, better she were stolen before my face 


Than have her vanquished in this desperate race !” 


, 


One secret sign his mare was taught to heed, 


Whenever she must try her utmost speed. 


He to the robber screamed, . 


‘Quick, pinch her ear!’ 


The sign she felt with answering love and fear. 


As like a level thunderbolt she flew, 


All chase was vain, the vexed pursuers knew. 


Before this self-betrayal blank surprise 


Fills Achmed’s comrades, and their wondering cries 


Demand, “ How shall thy foolish act be named ?”— 


‘My mare is lost, her glory is not shamed 


” 


He says: “ I knew, that, if her ear he nipped, 


The darling prize could never be outstripped.” 


CHARLES LAMB 


THERE were in Great Britain, soon 
after the commencement of the present 
remarkable 


century, three groups of 


young men. Distinct schools of thought, 
like the philosophic schools of Greece, 
each of the groups was marked by pe- 
culiar ideas, tastes, and sympathies. The 
French Revolution, with its menace of 
fundamental changes, clashing with sen- 
timents and convictions which ages had 
rendered habitual and dear, called for 
an inquiry into great principles and the 
grounds of things. 
had the 
Did it premonish the passing away of 


The Napoleonic age 
terrific formlessness of chaos. 
old things, and herald the birth of a new 
state ? or did 


the trouble spring from innate madness 


order and a new social 


in the “ younger strengths” which were 


AND SYDNEY 


SMITH. 


trying to overthrow the world’s king- 
doms? Should venerable Royalty, after 
howling in the wilderness and storm, 
be again enthroned ? or should men at- 
tempt to realize the fair ideals which the 
Should re- 


ligion be supplanted ? should Protestant- 


word Republic suggested ? 


ism be confirmed ? or should, perchance, 
the crosier of the Old Church be 
These 


questions that were mooted, 


again 
were the 
and they 


aroused unwonted activity and vigor of 


waved over Europe ? 


thought as well in literature as in polities. 


The old century left in England few 
celebrated names to take part in the 
literature of the new. The men who 


made the poems, romances, dramas, re- 
views, and criticisms for the first quarter 


of our century had almost all been in 
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youth contemporaries of the Reign of 
Terror, and had been tried in that un- 
paralleled period as by a fiery furnace, 
while their opinions were in a formative 
state. Crabbe and Rogers were traditions 
of the time of Goldsmith and Johnson ; 
Gifford wrote with a virulence and ability 
which he might have le urned in boyhood 
from Junius; but with these exceptions, 
fifty 


represented by young men. 


English literature years ago was 

We mention, as the first group of young 
thinkers, the founders of the “ Edinbureh 
Review,” — Sydney Smith, Francis Jef- 


fi ey, I) 


whose united 


incis Horner, and Henry Brough- 
first 
that review appeared in 1802, 
hundred 
Members of the Whig party, possessing 


am,- when the 


ages, 


number of 





made one and Ss. 


seven yei 
much learning and more vivacity and 
earnestness, and having among them, if 


not severally, abundance both of daring 
and prudence, they startled conservative 
people, evoked the best efforts of authors 


1} 


by their brilliant castigations, and inau- 
measures of re- 
get 
the 


company was Francis Jeffrey, whose hap- 


ussion of 


took thi 


gurated the dis 


form which it 





through Parliament. The critic of 


piness it was to live just when he was 


} 


needed. ] 


W ithout capacity to excel either 
Im of ideas or of facts, he 


in the rea was 


unrivalled in the power of discovering the 
He was neither 


relations between the two. 


a statesman, 


philosopher, nor poet; but 


while the heavens and the earth threat- 


ened to rush in confusion together, he 
to the troub- 


He had 


if other people 


was an admirable cicerone 
led and w indering wits of men. 
no inherent qualities, and, 
had 


alive hims« 


not existed, would not have been 


f; his faculty was simply an 





eye for relations, and his mental life be- 


gan when 


series of 


He 


could tell all about those thoughts,—how 


some one threw a 


thoughts across his line of vision. 
large each was, what complexion they 
had, how they stood in order with each 
other, and how they compared with other 
thoughts which he remembered having 
be fore. 


seen Such a mind might have 


achieved success among the technicali- 
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ties of the law, but nowhere else, had not 


the “ Edinburgh Review” been created. 
Jeffrey’s critical articles have little value 
when regarded according to their aim and 
as integral compositions ; the arguments 
which they contain are often insufficient, 
But 
they are full of the scattered elements of 
thought. 


and the literary judgments wrong. 


Many of the best ideas of the 
books and men of which they treat are 
stated in them with admirable clearness 
and piquancy, and they are, therefore, 
pleasant secondary sources of informa- 
tion. 

Francis Horner died of consumption 
in Italy before he was forty years of 
age, and there is nothing of surpassing 
brillianey or power in any ol his writ- 
ings. Yet he made a most extraordina- 
ry impression upon his contemporaries. 
His 


associates 


name is never mentioned by his 


except with unusual respect. 


Brougham, when he alludes to him, even 
in a letter, seems to check his pen into 


soberness, and to be as cautious as if he 


were speaking on a religious subject. 
Search through the published corre- 


spondence of Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, and 
Mackintosh, and found 


formly mentioned, not with peculiar af- 


Horner is uni- 


fection or kindness, not with any inten- 


tion 


f doing him honor, but as a man 


whose qualities were quite superior to 





those of other men, and whose 


was to be the first statesman of his coun- 


try. Lord Cockburn, who was a school- 

mate of Horner, relates that the latter 

was at one time selected by his class to 

present a book to the master, and adds: 
' 


“ As he stepped forward at the 


close 
of a recitation, and delivered the short 
Latin presentation-address, I thought him 

| hard 


to be 
seTrious- 


to be 


This fascination is 
The 
ness of Horner’s character may in part 
He could not bear 


fling on important subjects, and could 


a god.” 
explained. creat 


account for it. tri- 
not help frowning on all jests which were 


not more wise than witty. The calm 
determination, the unvarying earnestness 


of his character, may aid in explaining it. 





From a boy, he never swerved from g 
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purposes, pursued the most useful though 
difficult knowledge, and cultivated with 
equal zeal the ornaments of taste and 
those recondite historical and statistical 
studies which are the roots of political 
science. He was as far from being flighty 
as Immannel Kant. Everything that 
he did was marked both by temperance 
and sagacity. *hilosophically speaking, 
a personality, any personal being, is un- 
doubtedly the most mysterious thing in 
the universe. lHlow abstract ideas come 
together to grow and bloom in a young 
bosom is wholly past the comprehension 
of philosophy. As person ility in the ab- 
stract fascinates a philosopher by its mys- 
tery, so a personality of uncommon purity, 
intensity, and conypleteness fascinates all 
men, and thus, perhaps, is explained the 


Horner 


He was reearded by those who 





2 estimation in’ which was 


held. 


knew him, 


is Pythagoras was by his disci- 

ples, with the deference commanded by 

a superior person. 
The ible 


Brougham, the only survivor of this group, 


indefatig character of Lord 


cannot yet be sketched in a paragraph. 


To Sydney Smith we shall presently re- 
turn 

The second group of young men was 
formed fifteen vears later. They were the 
the 


antagonists of Edinbureh reviewers, 


the authors of the “ Noctes Ambrosia 


the main support of “ Blackwood’s Mag- 
Their 


Lock- 


almost from its beginning. 


John Wilson, J. G. 


azine,” 


names were 


hart, James Hove, and, for a time, Wil- 
liam Maginn These were very high, as 
well as, excepting Hogg, very young 
Tories It would be an apotheosis of 
] ] 


ovalty to say that they were also emi- 


ixious, though they drank many 
When they 
No tes” and 
have taken their places at the table, 
North proposes : ** A bumper! The King! 
God bl ss him!” and 
are given. Then Tickler proposes : “A 
! The Kirk of Scotland !” and the 
rounds of cheers are repeated. These 


indispensable ceremonies being over, the 


nently re 
bumpers to their religion. 


} 


meet in the third of the “ 


) 


three times three 


bumper 
i 


Blackwood council proceeds to discuss 


Charles Lamb and Sydney Smith. 
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men and things over nectar and am- 
brosia. 

Wilson was the centre and best rep- 
of this At Oxford, 


he had been so democratic that he black- 


resentative group. 


ed his own boots on principle. On leav- 
time 
He 


next took a cottage in the lake district in 


ing Oxford, he had roamed for a 


as a wild man in a band of gypsies. 


the North of England, where he associated 
with Wordsworth, and occupied himself 
alternately with desperate gymnastic ex- 
ercises and composing shieht descriptive 
Even after connecting himself 


poems. 
with the magazine and becoming the sym- 
posiar h of the “ Noctes,” and perhaps 
the greatest Tory in all broad Scotland, 
he did not renounce his home among the 
lakes. 


an enthusiast and master in 


He was a lover of scenery, and 
manly sports. 
He is said to have fished in every trout- 
ind he 


dered every season over the Highlands. 


brook north of the Clyde, wan- 


In his sportsman’s accomplishments he 
English pride, and made 
Edinburgh Whigs by 


senting a company of them as getting by 


took a truly 


fun of the 


repre- 
i 


chance into the same room with himself 


and his associates, and then, pipes and 


tobacco being brought, as being fairly 
and obliged to 
| 


smoking cap Wwi- 


retreat by the superior 
He ridiculed Leigh 


Hunt for fancying in one of his 


ties of the Tories. 
poems 


like a s 


that he should plendid life on 
i «reat estate, when (as Wilson says) 
he couldn’t even ride without being 


men of this time, 


had 


Yet, of all the 


was probably no 





thrown. 


th re one who 


wider sympathies or more delightful 


judices than Professor Wilson, or 


made more sagacious reflections. The 





a literary clique, he 


associate with all the other cliques, 


centre of loved to 
and 
was one of the first to recognize and pro- 
claim the great merits of Wordsworth. 
The third group was larger than either 
t de 


corps longer, and may be most conven- 


of the preceding, retained its espri 
iently defined as the associates of Charles 
Lamb. 
ridge, Southey, Lovel, Dyer, Lloyd, and 


Beside Lamb, there were Cole- 
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Wordsworth, among the earlier members 





ind Hazlitt, Talfourd, Godwin, De 
Bernard Barton, Procte 
Hunt, Cary, 
This group, 


make politi 3, 


ol 


Quincy, r, Leigh 


and Hood, among the later. 


inlike the others, did not 


but literature, its leading 


object. It was composed of literary men, 

—a title of doubtful import, but which 

civilized society will always 
ad : 

Political 


"~~" . 
designate a class. life has more 


importance, religious life is 
the most hu- 


It is t 


holier, but literary life is 
avocations. » the 


professions what p | 


istorai occupawions are 


mane OF all the 








to the tra Politics and religion both 
have something to do with institutions. A 
mechanical man can play a part in them 
not very well, it passably well. But 
the | 1 is sheer humanity, with 
nothing to p him but his thoughtful- 
ness ard He is the untelled 
tree, 1 r framed into the ship 
of s ‘ into ecclesi stl L ‘ 

He | ves s Nat lives, ] il iw on Lue 
sp iy Cl i it i> ‘ a) 

and stal ‘ ie | s sweep by 

and ts reach down into the 
eal thing above him it 


expenence shows that 


he n iarsh, prejudiced, and unhap- 
py shows also that the richest 
human juices re within “him, and that 
not or iF peculiar and most sen- 
sitive, so the most high y-endowe l 
eh umed in the ist O iu- 
thors ] ! ind most admirable 
ieu | uw group « itera 
ry tI n \ i S ] mb and as ea h 
ot th L 3 ustered ar i an 
orga i period Lamb and his 
asso supported the “ London Mag- 
azit the ‘ Essays of Elia” 
firs ‘ 

If’ it isked what gave that strong 
coli issociates which con- 
stitute lg Ss, a wise man would 
answer, meeniality of character. A 


the element of suppers. The “E 


bureh Re lew 


: 3 
wiser man, however, would not ove 


iin- 
* seems to have been first 


suggested over a uiet bottle of wine; 


and at a later day the Edinburgh review- 
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ers, increased in 
of Ma kintosh 


number by the accession 


and one or two others, 


formed an honored clique 


by themselves 
in the splendid society of Holland House. 


The “ Noctes Am 


ing monument of 


rosianz ” is the endur- 


the way in which the 
Blackwood men passed their nights, and 


not the less so from the fact that they were 


for the most part written out by Wilson 


Charles Lamb be 


» oath 
reer Of suppers with ( 


in sober solitude. gan 


his ca oleridge, as 


up to London from the 
University to visit him, and the famous 
: oe 


Wednesday-evening parties given by him 





and his sister Mary would occu; J 





y history of tl 





It is a true proverb, that people are but 
distant acquaintan es till they have eaten 


tour ther. 





The sketches whit h we have thus oive n 








will indicate the leading tendencies that 
were operating in Envlish literature, 
though the groups themselves did not 
il le all the minent literary men. 
( pon she nd B m were sin- 
oF ivhts, and did not form con lations, 

unless, perhaps, Shelley and Byron may 
be regarded as a wayward and quickly- 
disappearing Gemini. Sir Walter Scott, 
and, in their later years, Southey, Words- 
W h ind Col rig were O1 a COsSInO- 
pe fan characte! and served as links 
| een ( parties. And it may 
be a 1, that diplomatic relations and 
frequi umunication existed be- 
tween he ¢ Ips 

P s 1 ul reneral cM lule to 
the cl i and ur s of Charles 
Lamb and Sydney Smith, it will be our 

n show how these two m« 
men were also intensely serious j 
ful,—how they were both disciplined by 


sorrow, and obedient to a nobk 
th is to relic ve wit 


purpose, — and from 


having any natural alliance 


A thorn, it 


vexes the side of 


needs not a sage to 


every hum in vbelng. 


Poetry laments the inadequac vy of men to 


error 


their ideals, philosophy declares an 


in the figures which sum up life, religion 
reveals th fall of the race. The thorn 
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is known which piereed the matchless 
joyousness of Charles Lamb. His family, 
highly gifted with wit, tenderness of feel- 
ing, and mutual love, had a tinge of mad- 
ness in the blood. At twenty years of 
age he was himself shut up six weeks in 
a madhouse, his imagination in a vag Airy. 
He was not again affected; but the poison 
had sunk deeper into the veins of his sis- 
ter. The shadow of a deed done in the 
Charles devoted 
his life to her whose life was an intermit- 


tent 


dark ever pursued her. 


madness, yet who, in her months 
of sanity, was a worthy sister of such a 
brother. His kindness to her knew no 
bounds. It was strange that she had pre- 
monition of the recurring fits of her dis- 
order; and when the ghost of unreason 
beckoned, Charles took her by the hand 
and led 
Charles Lloyd relates, that, at dusk one 
field 


together on their melancholy way to- 


her to the appointed home. 


evening, he met them crossing the 


ward the asylum, both of them in tears. 
In the smiles of Charles Lamb, and they 
were many, his friends always remarked 
a prevailing expression of sadness. The 


“fair-haired maid,” who had been the 











theme of his first poetizing, appears not 
again in his verses or in his lk 
and Mary lived together, received eve- 
ning visitors together, went to the thea- 
| { rallery T rether vis ( l 

uid the poets together; and if 

r seen in public without her 

there could be but one 

reason for | und did not ask. When he 
left th India House, he had reserved 
from his income a considerable sum for 
her s 0) though the liberality of his 
emp! \ 3, as it proved, ren lered this pre- 


caution unnecessary. She was his part- 
: 


| 
“a : . 
ner in writing the Shakspearian tales, 


ilways affirmed that hers were 
better done than his own. To her h 
dedicated the first poems that he pub- 
lished; and she, too, was poctess, e 
cellent in her simple way. Thus was 


Charles Lamb’s life sadd« ned by a great 


liction ever impending over it, and 


sanctified by a great duty which he never 


for a moment forgot. 


Charles Lamb and Sydney Smith. 
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It was his good-fortune, while at school 
at Christ’s Hospital, to become acquaint- 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A 


timid boy, creeping around among his 


ed with 


boisterous companions like a little monk, 
it gvas that soaring spirit which first taught 


1] 


him to look up. Two men whose intellects 
| 


more strongly contrasted could not be 


found. Coleridge suffered throughout life 


Could he 


heavens 


from over nuch speculation. 

have had his eve less upon the 
and more upon the earth, could he have 
been concentrated upon some human du- 
ty, he 


and better man. 


would have been a much wiser 
Even in his youth he 
was the rhapsodist of old philosophies, 


lements, 


had resolved sox ial life into its ¢ 
and dreamed of putting it together again 
to suit 


} 


himself on the banks of the Sus- 


quehannah. 


Though Lamb wondered at 
the spect | itions of Cole ridge, ar d, 
him, 

+] 


part of him, vet it was without 


loving 


loved the me taphysics which were a 


ch inging 


his own essentially opposite dist 


He cultivated 


sition. 


Lamb ce} ing to the earth. 








the « llency of this life. He was con- 
crete 1 hu 1 the world as he did his 
Sist¢ He reverently followed the dis- 
courses of Colerids vdmiri erhaps, 
“the beauty of the words, but not the 
words themselves ”; but when the Opium- 
Eater Iso be gan to take speculative 
flights before Lamb, the latte ypped 
| onee by jangling his n hysics 

» jokes It was in convers n with 
( begun at 1 and contin- 
ved fterward at frequent meetings that 
Lamb first ventured to t y his own pow- 
el t is prompt | to litera i ty. 
B is oht defect in his s ( r, he 
vi bly have followed Coleridge 
to { sity witl he ention olf 
FOIng | ( ch. A delightful cler- 
gvinan he would have been, if |] had 
duly undertaken the office, and one would 
have walked far to see him in the priestly 
robe, to hear him chant tl st ! to 
receive pastoral advice fi him: vet w 
if t Essays ot ] - oO | have 
been less admirable than now He wa 


he « ould 


about 


roused by Cok ridge: and thouel 


} .4 - 
he latter 


not put the aureole of t 
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his own head, he began to do the best he 


could in his own way. 

Life is a play between accident and pur- 
pose. Why was it, that, of all the books 
in the world, Charles Lamb should have 
fixed his affections chiefly on the old Eng- 
lish dramatists? He might have turned 


to old Greece, admired the fruits of th 


classic ages, and become one of those 
sparkling artistic Hellenists that are oc- 
casionally seen in modern times. He 
might have turned to the medieval peri- 
od. He had an eye for cloisters and nuns. 
His fancy would have been struck with 
the grotesqueness of many Ol the ideas 
and institutions of those times. He would 
} v1 


vine- 


have got on finely with Gurt 


i 


1@ 8% 


herd and Bureundy the tusk-toothed, and 
one of his masterly witticisms would have 
upset Duns Scotus. Perhaps, ( all the 


medizval characters, he would have been 


most smitten with the court fool, and, if 


he could have been seated at a princely 





table of the twel th century, the bowl 
surely would not have been round many 


times before he and the fool would have 





had a tew passes at each othe r’ The re 
was enoug! in the Middle Ages to have 
fascinated him; and could he, like some 


ive once penetrated 
I 


the fruit, he would 


tus, and would have 


rt. His soul would 





architecture, un- 
der W h m may be included all the re- 
ligio $s, po etical, mor und prac- 


library did not contain the Greeks, nor 


the M ddl Ao 8, but did contain the old 


English ithors. These he mastered ; 
and out of these he created his ick ils. 
In the afiluent vigor of the Elizabethan 
age n ie | vant ( of the t es 
of merry Charles, he found peopl that 


he liked. To every reflective and slightly 





schola ! 1, there is a charm in look- 
ing at things in the distance. e per- 
spective fits tl eye. This may have 


helped the enthusiasm, with which he 


looked upon the writers and heroes of 


the old English literature; but its prin- 


cipal cause was their open-heartedness, 
their informality, their stout and free hu- 
manity underneath laces and uniform. 
Having thus found his place in litera- 
ture, he began also to be rich in friends, 
and his life was devoted eve ry moment 


to thought and affection. The time that 
he passe d at the desk of the India House 
was time in which he did not live ; or per- 
haps, while he autographed the mercantile 
books, there was a higher half-conscious 
lite of the faney which lightly flitted 


round and round the steady course of his 
pen. He thus exults, ifter his emancipa- 
tion from his clerkship upon a pension : 


‘I came home FOREVER on Tuesday in 


last week. The incomprehensiblent ss of 

my condition overwhelmed me. It was 
” ‘ a : , °, E 
Ke passing from life into eternity sv- 


ery vear to be as long as three; that is, 
to have three times as much time that is 
real time—time that is my own—in it. I 
wandered about thinking I was happy, 


but feeling I was not. But the tumultu- 


5 
ousness is passing off, and I begin to un- 
derstand the nature of the gift.” For 
this one-third of his waking tim , to have 


1 } } 


and to hold unhampered any depen- 





dence, he had most willingly ce¢ 








the rest to drudgery. The vah 
’ i tl fol ving 
» Bernard Bar- 
| I iF his place 
¢ upon literary 
ww vourself on 
i nal plan of 
chance ¢ 
l vou! ow 
\ f, rath I dear Sir, from tl 
steep T pe 1Tro slay dash, | idlong 
1 spikes. If you hav but fi 
consolatory minutes between the desk 
ind the bed, make much of them, and 
e a century in them, rather than turn 
ve to the booksellers. Hitherto you 
have been at arm’s leneth from them, 
come not within their grasp I have 
known many authors want for bread, 
some repining, others enjoying the 
bless« | se urity ot a cour tir o-house, all 
agreeing that they would rather have 


been tailors, weavers,—what not ?—rath- 
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I have 


known some starved, some go mad, one 


er than the things they were. 


dear friend lite rally dying in a mad- 
Oh! 


know ! the 


house. you know not—may you 


never miseries of subsist- 


ing by authorship.” Thus he esteemed 


of priceless worth honestly-earned inde- 


pendent time for the pursuits that were 
dearest to him. 
His literary 


so intimately 


ind social avocations were 
blended that they seem to 
have been almost the same. He was as 
thouchtful in his evening parties as he 
was in the act of 
tle and kin lly in 
He gathered about 


most famous, but many of 


es . 
‘omposition, and as gen- 
writing as he was to his 


friends. him not 





1 


many of t 
the most original and pec 


time. His 


were assemblies of 


uliar men of hi 
parties 
y were 


W ednesday-evening 


thinkers. Tl 





part of men who were 


compost 


sion. who were 


prot 
profes 


not balanced by a | 


‘ulation, 


a 
t 


devoted onl 
who cultivated each a peculiar field and 


h peculiar tastes and opin- 


cherished ea 





ions, who were interested in different 
quarters of the heavens, and yet who 
came together, pr ited by the spirit of 
so jality and kindl ss, to lay perhaps 


the backs of their heads together, and to 


talk always sir 


the form of sense or nonsense, as the case 
might be. Lamb and his sister were al- 
Ways ready to appreciate every variety 
of goodness, and doubtless their ests 


something like that 


d to the 


receive 1 an order 


was address¢ 


which 


Thomson’s enchanting castle 


“ Ye sons of Indolence! do what you w 


And wander wher st, t ugh hall or 
gia 

Be no man’s sure f ther sta 

Let each a ces | t ! rv, 

And cursed be he who minds his 1 I + 
trade! 


parties sometimes came Cole- 


To these 
ridge, who in convers ition seems to have 
been a happy mixture of a German phi- 
losop! er and an Italian improvvisatore. 


Here Hazlitt 


sophie criticisms which he most passion- 


learned to utter the philo- 


ately believed in; and Lloyd, whose in- 


‘ Charli Ss Lamb and Sy lney Smith. 


y [ March, 
tellect was one of peculiar refinement, 


disecoursed mo lestly of met uy 


analyzing to an extent that 


Ihysical pr 


lems, 





fourd says was positive] 





y painful. 


the social reformer Leigh Hunt ec: 





ime 
and for the moment forgot that social re- 
forms were needed. Here the Opium- 
Eater came, and his cloudy abstract loves 


and hates and visions were exploded by 
Here the phi- 


Godwin developed philosophy 
pry 


i i 


the sparks of Elia’s wit. 


ut of whist. Here the pensive face of 














ke, it was 
rood man who was 
@ pon d out 


B 1 mer” ; 
t these ! es were not 





was most hichly en- 
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dowed. Enerey and sterling common- Trembli lest he should not do his d ty 
sense, whi had 1 rited-from his both to | elf and to his sacred off 
fathe ial, ar D - he vet d ned to try T s tl 
ate na l co to 1 from tl which troubled Sydr S h was 
his H 0 1 no I t v t - 
stror ha ed danger 1, thoual natent 
in { Sydney had scar lt Lar bly had not le { n 
vl f TT ¢ lv } neo char ter 

a , } } } ] t} 4} a 

v] | om | ! line el \ eT to | 

ol } in 1 , , ’ r 

law. V r t 1, t] y fat t 


sl } exerel of a nd pat . comforter and a t r 





{x ! ? wal Y S 4 Solj y 
» t { fl 1 f ta 

ind ] } the w l h he had no} 
‘ he pul f so- onl ) t had was du t] 
( ‘| liz ] i ( uly ol the s é 
rra i ! t] n ch} 1, ¥ , s ed >| i 
ea 1 per- curat i t iY " } 
hap \ : ( terbu eq t invitations to dint | 
s , yy 1 two s, when tl 
F l ? God ed his son to the curate to t 
fo h of these quer ed, and Sydney Smith, startino t} 
and » | p t \ , for the Continent, w r 
Rega 5 a for tl by s war | linbureh. 
slaucht lo in ear t rl he t Horner, J B h- 
not to | he went into the a id others. ¥ une thinkers at | 


Church ¢ nd fearing, but resolute. of matter,—Horner the philosopher, Je 
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frey the critic, Brougham the statesman, 
and Sydney Smith the divine,—and the 
divine was unsurpassed any of the 
othe rs in wit, energy, or dec ision of char- 


acter. W 


times 


hile the events with which the 

vere rife were striking fire in all 
: 

was the 


their brains, it divine who first 


turned their thoughts to account by sug- 
og should start a review. 


The sugge 


‘Page editorial care the 


resti r that they 
stion was acted u ipon, and un- 


first numbers 


of the * Edinburgh Review” 


appeared. 
His prudence and remonstrances saved it 
from ifold excesses; for 





Jeffrey was 


not a man to be 
those. The 


few such lectures as the 


moderate in times like 


brilliant critic received not a 
fol lowin | ati I 
certainly, my dear conjune- 
‘the Shaggy Eye- 


pre test 


Jeffrey, in 
Knight « 
[Horner] 


increasing and unprofitable skepticism. I 


tion with the 


} 
brows . do 


against your 
exhort you to restrain the violent tenden- 
to cul- 
What is 
What’s 


vuinea but 


cy of your nature for an ilysis, and 
tivate synthetical propensities. 
virtue ? What s the 


{ 


the use of honor ? What’s a 


use of truth ? 








a d—d vellow circle ? The whole effort 
of your mind is to destroy. Jecause 
others build slightly and eagerly, you em- 
lov vours cing lown th hous 8, 
ind contract a sort of aversion for the 
more h l sef ind difficult task 
f buildis * well yourself.” It was the 


vast of Svdney Smith in old age that he 


had very little to change in the 


hee heen 
which he had at various times advanced, 


—that he had seen every import int meas- 


ure which he had advocated passed and 
as beneficent. The 
suited the versatili- 


problem, What wor- 


] , 
empioy 


nized 
variety of the review 
ty of his talent; the 


thing shall I myself in do- 





was solved; and an ample public 


When, 


passes from Edinburgh to 


‘ned to him. after 
five years, he 
London, he is not only a poor clergyman, 
but a famous Edinburgh reviewer. He 


1 
becomes 





popular in soci as a 
and de Moral 
Philosophy to crowded houses of the élite 
of the metropolis. 
When he is again 


y and 


prea her, livers ‘tures on 


i P 
exiled as a curate, 


{ March, 


his solitude is not unbroken, but ] 
ceives and returns the visits of the most 
eminent people. His neighbors ran to 
him one day, shortly after his arrival 
claiming,—* Please your honor, a « 


a coach! a coach!” Iney saw in the 


e equipage of Lord Hol land 
and challenged the 





distance th 
admiration of 
rishioners by boldly answeri ‘Wel 

never mind, 
should be 1 coach m4 it will do 
us no harm ;—let us see.” A 


my good friends, stand fii 


even if there 


! 


T | 
imple pas- 


tor and an eminent man, w 





hing 





energy he approves hi 


imself a coo 
Monday he 


, Tu sday Sir J 


man. 
Sunday he 


preached, doc- 





tored the si umes Mack- 
W ednes- 


Thursday he be an 


intosh visi ed him for 
d ty he read Ariosto, 


e, Friday he reviewed 


a week, 





tients, Saturday he repaired his barn. 
Now he is laying down a rule that no 
day shall pass in whic h he will not make 


somebody happy; now he is fixing a bz 
: PP} py ir 
whereon it 


1 1 . . 
Lal r ’ Cry z 
shall be conver t f is 


cows to scrape 


their ks: now he is 


watching by the side of his sleepine bal 


Y , i in ieeping Vv, 
with a rattle in hand to wake the ung 
spirit into joyousness the moment its 


sleep breaks. He foes throt cr] t] par- 











ish as doctor, wit, and priest, guid - 
losopher, and friend, st x the tem- 
per ind needs of the sir I me 7A 
tion to vhich he prea son S lay, 
while his brain is rackin vith ereat 
With these higher tl 5 

o do as he sits his de 1 

writes an al le for tl lar 1 of 
the United Kingdom Witl wild iV 
of wit and fancy and lau he s 
the sturdy column of his virtue and-fidel 
ity. He lived in what was said to be the 
ugliest nd most ) table ho in 
I wland, ad red by every vis for 
his independence, manliness, refinement, 
and liveliness. When he visited Lon- 
don, as he often did, and when in later 
years he lived there and was é, his 
simplicity of character ri ed. To 
the last he was one of the sincerest 
and most active of clergymen id of 


men. 


It is probable th: 
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at the time two more serious men than finest lace, so that it seems as if it would 
the two wits whose careers we have out- yi ld to the touch of a finger, their deli- 
lined. Indeed, it is qu a mistake to cate facies and sentiments were but the 
suppose that wit has anything to do with surface of a solid and thorougl urac- 
temper or sentiment at all. A man may _ ter. 
be perpetually sulky, and yet habitu lly They lived in different sph cor- 
witty,—may smile, and smile, and smile, responding to the difference in tl ven- 
and yet be a most melancholy individual. Sy sa- 
Wit is mply a form ot thought, and Is as and fru mind. t! s ener- 
intelle is scientific study. It differs gy he supported various characters, b 
from i th ught only in being a hi jually famous is a wit, Whig, Edin irgh 
? a lit n ¢ i loes the reviewer, eloquent pre wher, brilliant man 
th wr ¢ y u energy of society, and « n of Saint Pau His 
In I I iat Cl ] . pun biographe r well des es him as ough 





ren 





h n 


comlorti 





kes the appearance of the tions very muc 








ry 
ov" 





E ial ind 


regarded 


offered at the moment. He 





the advantages of life with 


great comnlacency, thinking, doubtless, 


that men had better opportunities than 


they availed themselves of ; and the chief 

l nsity of his purpose was not to make 
| 

Letter opportunities t to improve them 


» ol 





l th t V kedness and 
( d not pnronose, like a 
tl irst fault, to blot out 


the heavens and tl earth. He demon- 


ed 1 3 ho r under exist- 

' ] 1) 

I r ins I L Ch ryman could Yi 
how al a ‘¥ entl isiast could 
be, how widely active a ew ould be, 
how acceptable in society an honest man 





could be, how 
man could be. A great 


but the spirit of his re 





cons 


iorm 





chiefly, not in changin t in making 

better 1 of the bk nes which we al- 

ready posses Comparer th this pre- 
Se | 

vailine sj ot ersonal form, the re- 
5 I i 

formatory ] c me ( W h he was 

Ae | 
} minent in advo t ere ol slight 














consequence. Merry on_ the 
i p 
wit! n iron core of bl n 
] 1] : 
\ t i his host 
, + ¢ nt friends 
1 1 . 
uzea W 1 hun e lift 
' 1 ve vect for the tech 
, 
ead y nana ‘ower 


_ 
-_ 


more ot con- 


ihounding en- 





His character 


was an odd and elegant miniature, while 


1 ° 
voruminous, 


He loved a particular sort of men, and 





that sort was | men; while the mer 
ry divine could il with politicians and 
even with Talleyrand himself. Sydney 
was playing a part in the Whig party, 


among the advocates ot 


reforms; the 
sympathies of Elia went for the reform 


of the United Kingdom, and of the uni- 


verse, too, if possible-—bnt he was more 


interested in a profound thoucht broucht 


forth from the reling breast of Hazlitt, 





than in any bill introduced into Parlia- 
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ment. He was occupied with his old 
e friends, his be loved 
He eared little for beau monde 


would rather not look upon a duke or a 


be 0k Ss, his since 








sister. 


duchess without a grating between; but, 


turning from the current into an eddy, 


content with the many thouehtful and 


original persons whom he had about him, 


he delighted to fish for th« shy est tenants 


of the stream and to dive for strange 


He loved remote thou 


pearis. 





expressions, fantastic ideas. He 


ly attached himself to any violent symp- 


toms of human nature. Being in 





ture-callery, he observed a sto i 
towering disgust at one of the old mas 


ters, spit his tobaeco-juice at it, and 
coul 
himself. The honest opinion 


honestly expressed, the truth and vigor 
J I 


of the man, delighted Lamb, and he 


rushed up to him to shake hands. When- 
I 


sailor, after that, ] 


wrote to his 


ever the 
friends in London, he wished to be par- 
remembered to Mr. Charles 
, who wouldn’t be humbueced about 
that old painting. 

It was this strong sympathy with hu- 
Elia ra 


contemner of the worship of Nature. He 





man character which mad 


liked things that were as definite as the 
men, and found ereat difl 


in svmp: thizing with a lands« ape. There 


works ol 





was nothing on Fleet Street for which he 





did not feel a person il attachment il] 
the hurry and majestic order of a great 


ill the little by-ways and he lees ol 


city life, the wealth, the poverty, the 


splendor, the rags, the men and women, 


all acting under the stern discipline of an 
| 


immense so iety, the boys, tl beggars, 
the chimney-sweeps, the hilarious and tl 


sorrowful, the fine ladies and noble lord 


f he 
ih 


were all duly appreciated by him. I 
had been 1 ] 


a mountain, 


taken up to the pinna of 


instead of entertaining one 


of Wordsworth’s sublime contemplation " 
he would have been very likely to flap 
nticleer. In- 


his arms and crow like « 





deed, in middle age he was accustomed 
to boast that he had never seen a moun- 


tain. Born in London, and always re- 
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humble, sinful worshipper, and while he 
bowed his head tremblingly before Heav- 
en, he poured out the stream of his aflee- 
tions to his sister and his friends. 

The 
Smith was less peculiar than that of 
Elia. An 


too resolute to allow the aid of the punch- 


religious character of 


Sydney 


earnest Christian, with a will 
bowl in vanquishing trouble, profession- 
ally the 


ideas, and habitually obeying them, he 


wielding religious and moral 
stood erect and looked at the life to come 
with a firm eye. 
Christia 


carries the order and discipline of heav- 


“The beauty of the 


n religion,” he says, “ is that it 


en into our very fancies and conceptions, 


and, by hallowing the first shadowy no- 


tions of our minds, from which actions 
spring, makes our actions themselves good 
and holy.” This central and vital beauty 
he had cultivated in a very diversified 
life, and he looked with 


the prize which is laid 


confidence for 
up for the well- 
doer. 


Probably, if any successful life were 


examined, it would be found to consist of 
a series of hairbreadth escapes. 
wo ild be the cTo 


Every 


movement sing of the 








Rubicon. That man is of tle account 


has taken has 


we igh ng matters 


who at ever) step that he 
not been as nicely as 


How 


1 Cok idve escape being the 


if he were matching diamonds. 


narrowly div 
greatest preacher, philosopher, poet, or 


author of his time! Almost everything 


him; and one can but 


was possible to 


marvel how he went through life avoid- 
ing in turn each of his hivhest possibili- 
( h irles 
Smith, that, as far as it can 
did best 


that was possible with their circumstances 


ties. It is the glory of Lamb 


and Sydney 
the 


be said of any men, they 


and endowments. The old faney which 


savs of every person, that there is an 


t 
ideal character which he 
sh ll be 


was in their 


can attain, in 
which he peculiar and unsur- 


passed, cases realized. 


Charles Lamb and Sydney Smith. 
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Their characters were projected into 
literature, where they remain as perma- 
nent blessings. The style of writing of 
both of them approaches to the simplest 
way of 


saying things. Elia employed 


the choicest language of the seventeenth 
century, and the divine used the plainest 
English of the day. The perpetual dan- 


ger of literature is of becoming rhe tori- 
eal; and hardly fares vigor of thought 
when long words and periods are pre- 
ferred to short ones, and when the native 
shape and properties of ideas are less 

1 the 


cared for abundant dr 
The style of the “ Essays of Elia 


than ipery. 


” is as 
admirable as their fancy. The author hat- 
ed a formal sentence as much as he dis 
Unlike 


Thomas Carlyle, in avoiding the faults 


liked stately and insipid society. 


of rhetorical culture, he did not become 
a literary barbarian. In refusing to comb 
did not 


extreme of making himself horridly 


his hair like a prig, he vo to the 


I 
un- 


comely. His sentences are unsurpassed 


for neatness, are as eraceful is thev are 


quaint and clear. The writings of Syd- 


ney Smith rarely attain the perfect grace 
| 


which uniformly distinguishes Elia; yet 


he never attempts magnificence, and he 





so unites brilliancy and plainness as to 
make his statements seem equally felici- 
tous to the rude and 


His 


ble examples of the way in 





the scholarly e: 


Peter Plymley letters are remarka- 
which one 
yeoman speaks to another. His literary 
V iluable 
Lamb. 


His powers were too various, and he en- 


bequest, however, is neither so 


nor so charming as that of Charles 


gaged in too many fields of labor, to at- 


tain supreme success in any direction. 


The best result of his life is his own ex- 


sting characte which 


uberant and unre 


harmonized all the diversities in his ca- 


reer; and adequ itelv to be hold this there 
is needed a fuller and more philosophical 
biography of him than has yet been writ- 
ten. 
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recognized the mute 1} 1, but, from 
k ng habits of reti , he was at a loss 
how to approach his stately chief. De- 
termined, however, to give him an op- 


there is no prospect but 
whirlwind would bury the 








city, or a conflagration leave it a heap 
of asl t would be better for all of 
“a 
“ But d you t k th k me 
h $ St f 
vot ill pressure vill « 1 
Lf intil s $ 1 r We yht 
dow B r f t once tl ‘ 
dread 
Y S ise me! Why, y not 
in l ne 
“ Did mu ever consid f Loo it the 
bales o ls in our lofts, which 
nobody will buy and nobody } for 
And ou ucceptances have el iver 
to t manufacturers for them, wecept- 
< that are maturing daily Up to 
this time I have taken up ] e! 
is it ume due; but God k OW 
the next payments are to be 1 P 
‘T had not thought of that 
The house of Lindsay & Co. has nevy- 
er | n dishonor 
Che merchant wiped his spectacles,— 
| I 
I t t Ww he eyes that wie til ! t tl 
¢ s. Tis lips « ered and h , 
Callit | d he contir le 
But the time has come; t ] ‘ 
nroe, { ently 
ree has been 
( int and 
ey ar fully as 
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been so intent upon preserving the credit 
ef the house, that his own interest had 
been lost sight of. 

Presently the notary came with the 
inevitable demand. He was a cheerful 
fellow in his sorry business, blithe as an 


old 


class funeral. 


stager of an undertaker at a first- 
He chatted about the cri- 
sis, and, as a matter of course, brought 
all the latest State 
Monroe listened to one 


but had ears for no 


news from street. 
piece of news, 
more. “ Sandford 
and Fayerweather had failed, and the 
old Vortex, which they had managed, 
was dead broke, cleaned out.” 

Mr. Lindsay was not the only heart- 
stricken man who left the counting-room 


that day. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Monroe was walking sorrowfully home- 


} 


ward, when he met Easelmann near the 


corner of Summer Street. He was in no 


humor for conversation, but he could not 


eivilly avoid the paint who evidently 
was waiting to speak to him. 
that isn’t a 


Monroe, 


brokers. 


“Glad to one man 
You and I, 
depend nt of banks a 

Monroe faintly smiled. 


“ This is a deadly time here in 


sce 
capitalist. are in- 


Bos- 


ton,—a horrible stagnation. Every man 


avoids his neighbor as thouch he had the 
plagu und we have no Boccaccio to tell 


us stories while the deail-carts eo by.” 
“ The dead-cart wen 
to-day.” 
“ You don’t tell me! Who is the luc ky 


” 


t thr uch our street 


corpse that is out of his misery ? 
“ Mi j 
and I am a vagrant 
“ A pair of us! For the last month I 
have p Wandering Jew all 
What 


Our house 


Lindsay. is shut up, 


rformed the 
Now I have 
shall we do to be jolly ? 
surprise. 

“ When should a man be jolly, if he 
I am 
the slave of gold, you understand. If 


} } ] ] 


° ! 
Us DIS GoudIe-eavgics 


by myself. company. 


with a tone of melancholy 


can’t when he’s nothing to do? 


any rich magician ru 


> uj 
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before me, woe is me, if I don’t paint! 

When the magicians send their eagles on 

other errands, I am free from their drudge 

ery. Meanwhile, I live on air, flattened 

out and packed away, like a Mexican 

a dreaming toad, in a 
k” 


your art of 


horned-frog, or 


fissure of a preadamite r 
“J 
making misfortune comfortable.” 
“ Misfortune ? My philosophi 


there isn’t any such thing. The true man 


am sorry I haven’t 


‘al friend, 





is superior to circumsté ents. 
(Some old 
that ; 


things before me; but no matter.) 





said 
ror vd 
Noth- 


fellow, I believe, has 


somebody always says my 





ing can happen amiss to the wise and 
aun’ 

“Then I am neither wise nor good, 
for I have lost my all, | it comes 


confoundedly amiss to me.” 





? That’s what the shoemaker 
said ; 
pt nee, 


“ By my 


but he bought a new one for six 
But how happened it 
folly.” 

it I wanted 


1 ” 


folly in particular. 


“1 knew that, of course ; | 
to know what 

“| trusted it to a man whom I thought 
1, and he 


not only honest, but my fric 


has proved a scoundrel.” 
‘ You shouldn’t have led him into temp- 


, and 


tatior You ire par eps ¢ 

the partaker is as bad as the thief. Don’t 
trust without taking security, my friend ; 
it’s oflering a premium to crime. Con- 
sider your guilt now! Think of the fam- 


ily into whose innocent bosom you have 





brought sin and remorse! Who is the 
luckless person _ 

“ Ne u at ] ” 

“TI knew it. I expected it. He was 
too good by half I didn’t blame him 
for } low and-orph n business ; s¢ me 
body must do it; but I made up my 


mind some time ago that he would come 


to ori | ag 
“ Prophets are always plenty after the 
event.” 


But 


He passed by my pictures in tl 


think ! 


Exhibr 


“True, my friend. just 
tion, and bought the canvas of my friend 
doubtless, 


Can 


Greenleaf,—a man of genius, 


but young, you understand, young. 
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I felt 


moment, that, if he were 


conceive of the wickedness ? 


you 


that 


iy 1 


sure trom 


epraved, he at least had a 


as the preachers call it, 
that would be his ruin.” 


is ruined effectually ; but 
is, that he has drageved in- 
yple down with him.” 

yes, you have the word. 
A man that cares for money at all, and 
has without security to any 
uncier, is an innocent, tru- 
“ Well, there is no use in lamenting, 
msolation of 


the « 


3 might have been 





avoil 

I don’t } I don’t admit that. I 
am 1 0 prived of the rights of a 
freel rl An n The I told-you-so’ 
is a fine n for all sorts of wound " 
rath 1 t to physi ian than 
patient, perhaps. Combined w tl 
‘Yo veknowsit’ it nels we a 
whi | ; the least po ™ 
time, es \ 1 raw’ has been 
esta ed] ] : 

I I was prudent.” 

Ot cou I if you had been 
you \ t I e lo Th re ire no 
such thi L s l Ss in the world 
But to lo Imprimis,—Lind- 
savy smash ho closed, salary stop- 

1. 





“Ts s 
ul fun gone; owner 
taken it ’ t-safe game. 
“ The no house standing ; sO 
much gain 
“J ¢ s not ak ne, hav- 
in ‘ h " tT ‘ d. 
aie a discouraged. 1 
doubt vou find something to 
— = 
Bu rood t coming ? 





if once. 





The dane f being made to work 
isn’t p Ships will have time to 
sv well I ckmen are actually 
grow i little starvation. The 


for 


more money by haul- 


bevears don’t hold out their hands 
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ing out their old stockings and ler ding 
at five per cent. a month.” 

“ You will laugh me out of my mis ry 
in spite of nyself.” 

“ T hope so; but I am not » that a 
man can be laughed out of a thing he 
wasn’t lauched into. Now, Monroe. I 
am going to surprise you. I an o 
to bore you, annoy you; for I am to 
see you every day for the next week 
Can you bear it? I shall be worse than 
the balm of ‘ I-told-you-so.’” 

Monroe pressed his friend’s hand. 

“Come, by all means. And now we 
are near my house; go in and take tea 
with us.” 

“ No, not to-day. It is dies nefastus. 
Good-bye ! ” 

Twirling his grizzly moustaches and 
humming to himself, Easelmann turned 
back. He did not 70 to his roo how- 
ever, but went down a quict street, ap- 
parently guided by instinct, and rang the 
bell at a well-known doo 

as Is Mr. He lworthy at hon 

The servant-girl nodded and smiled, 
and Easelmann entered. Mr. Hol rthy 
was emphatically f he vy mn 
all-fours, his three ni ng co k- 
horse, with merry shout varied by harm- 
less tumbles and laborious cla rings 
up. Mr. Holworthy rose with a flushed 
and happy face, and the children rushed 
at once to clasp the knees of tl unil- 
iar old friend. 

- We all have to con d 1 at times, 
I believe,” said Mr. Holwon ly, smooth- 
ing the few thin hairs on his hands« mely 
arched crown. 

“ Certainly; a man that ean’t be a boy 
with his children deserves to have none. 
Now the reason I am a bach s that 
I feared I could never unbend, being 
somewhat remarkable for my perpen- 
dic ”—— 

The word was cut off by l n 
movement; the children in thei pl \ ful 
struggles had, in fact, thrown him down 
In a moment more they wer his back 
and he trotting round the room with the 


rrace of an ele phant 


“ Come, children,” said the fath 
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was a rough joke. Get off, now, and go 


oe a 
ad and milk.’ 





for you! 
R ] > rel tly the heved ting 
rather reiaclantly they oveyed, Casting 
wishful elances backward to the grown-up 


boy with whom they had hoped to have a 


“ Glad to see ye u.” said Mr. Holwor- 


~ 


yu have been unsocial, lately.” 

es; all the effect of the panic. I 

am such a butterfly that I seem out of 
. , , : 

place in a work-a-d 


. t ] oul ) i the latil ner 
constanuly advised, like the volatie pe r- 


Ly community. I am 
son in the fable, to learn wisdom from my 
aunt; but I can’t, for the soul of me.” 

* You ought to visit the more, to cheer 


the wretched and downcast.” 





“ Oh, but it’s a fearful waste of mag- 
netism. Five minutes’ talk with a man 
who has notes to pay draws all the vir- 
tue out of me. It lowers my vital ton 
like tandi in in we-bouse. } ul it l 
such a man from afar like a coming 
berg. You don’t have notes to pay? I 

) I should co at once.” 








among your ! y i it int pro Ss 

why 7) ever devised some mea ot 

relievul y»le who are supposed to be 

Ss 

in good « nstance t 7 y for 

am ) t midition of the rich 
Bi th poor are quite humer- 

ous @1 h la in unusual straits 


“ I know, and for that reason they are 
b Y off than usual Pr yple Say How 
the poor must ler in these pinching 
times ! So they double their charities 

“ Poverty is an ocean without bottom, 
my i rend. All that is viven is like emp- 
tying stones into the s¢ 1; the waves swal- 
low them and sweep over as before.” 


“True, you can’t satisfy the beggars 


till you drown ‘em. Wouldn't ag ntle 
asphyxia by water, now, be the best thing 
for some of the Broad-Street cell irers ?” 
“Very likely; but they would proba- 


bly object to the remedy.” 





far more painful than utter poverty. I 
won’t expatiate, but state a case. I know 
1 man of good sense and culture, able 
and willine to do his part in the world. 


[lis employer has failed, so that his sal- 





ry will stop. He is unmarried, but has 
a mother, an invalid, who never st 
of doors; and besides has some poor 
tion or ot] r to supp rt. He ha house, 
it is true; so they needn't leep in the 
reet ; but how are the mouths to bi fed, 
tl s to be clothed ?” 

“Let him sell his house and wait till 
betts or employt P 

It is easy to say » will 

buy f A house won’t fetch ha its val- 


; sie : 
ue, and there isn’t anv money to be had. 





Besides,—and this is the h the 

pria l e1ings of “O i i” 
1 , 

und a] iit has n ited 

bv vea mand by memory 





1 ’ 
oration I I despair of « Y- 
, 1 4 

I unk d you perf 3 sad, 
nal 
i ct ‘ 

Excuse n 1 don’t ‘ 1 me 
Some n T old he i put on 


I to a ster, *G, out 
‘ ] ‘ 

‘ \ rT vhen you ‘ the 

poor wretch will die wh 3 ed, 

( v m ers are ¢ i » the 








ad i 
. rity ‘ ll ¢ L er- 
viee ¢ ! in one 
hour ! S t your 
t ‘ i I his ¢ Cc! idle 
to h ner orave 

Mr. Holwort! ised 

He has not! hn din then 2” 

“Is he v to we even if the task 
shoul ip] i ome ¢ 

“T haven't a dé t Ie } ! fulse 
pr le \ iytl av h oO! il le youu be 
wel rit ow 




















“ Perhaps I can find something for him you spend so much of your leisu I 
to d I tem iry, Dut its con was looking for a su to 7 t For 
tinu I nse lt curiosity, I as lan ure] ! knew 

“ A ve He flung |} l » twenty 

“Ty 0 ct which has been t into tl t ed a et 
ullotted I e f 1 an unusual nd « el ling as well he could 
nun \ Vs red thre the Don’t I, tl h? Hi 
i » for the ! brung us meal an’ ’tat wl ! ke 
or th I e tl ht mak- his leg, and he fetched o n | 
ing s ) he it pocket vy » marm had the ‘ H 
and ho Some friend ( ( 1, he i Don’t i rupt n 





I r 
th saint in the flesh my ( ( 
“6 A ! It isn’ would ‘ave hached many a cold night 
an i but for blankets he brought me. God 
N i t ( 1 ven rew i mn tha 7 | 
pul N t] ot | \ the 7 s ¢ th ns ! Oh 
iT ( } ou Salt with Cc ¢ y . 
end II ve ( ( f » tl 
I witl I s Mr. H " l 
such I I t 1 “VW | t i I nd i 
ra ‘ 
lo I s t, my con te M But 
eves t g I f I I ™ 
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w } } loot 
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not t of I n, U I 
» iT in l ) place 
but Samaritar I I never t ith these 
eores ; I can’t. If an old woman stops 
“Q I You have me, I ac- with her d l pl e and whin- 
n char ' , 4% voice, I give her —_ il 4 
per, and I suffering | » hush up and t] 
a I ! tha I flir ‘ rs to the 
1 So OV s Ss { es bef t ask 1 for I hey 
Sama eo of th l tel of mother k wit! 
Don’t I nt once throug n. 7 levilish tears are cor ; 
seme of leys near Half and I can’t ery ; it chokes me. So I buy 
M { ! place wher app! 


place where ples and oranges from the imploring- 
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looking girls; it’s the easiest way of get- “T don’t know why a teacher or a 
ting rid of them. The little change don’t — street-missionary may not be a itle- 
amount to much in a day, and I save my man.” 

nerves and my digestion at a cheap “Sure enough, why not? Whatever 
rate.” Walter Monroe is, he will always be a 


Mr. Holworthy smiled at Easelmann’s gentleman.” 


notion of his own hard-heartedness, and “ Suppose you bring him to see me 
said, hesitatinely,— to-morrow or next day; we will talk 
‘I am afraid that some professedly about this.” 


charitable persons don’t do so much.” “T will. Now, cood 
t : 





“ Of course they don’t. I don’t mean to the children that we couldn’t finish our 
that I do anything. It’s pure selfishness romp.” 





on my part, as I told you. But you may “ Good-bye,” said Holworthy. “ Come 


feel pretty sure, that, if a man’s name is again; the children will be glad to see 





always in the papers, as ‘our estimable you. 
President This, Director 


That, and Treasurer T’other,’ he ‘ does 


ie tal 
fellow-citize 





not give indiscriminate alms’:— I 





lieve that is the phrase. Perhaps he As Mr. Sandford walked homeward, 





won't rob, like my friend Sandford; b it the streets seemed to close up t hind 
his ‘ disinterested labors’ are an econom- him; he was shut out from th scenes 
ical substitute for substantial charity, and of his activity, no more to return S 
his desire for a place in the public eye is Street was henceforth for him a t 
the mainspring of all his actions.” of memory. He had played his game 
Most of the distress in the communi- there, while admirers and friends l 
ty is relieved by organized effort; indi- his far-seeing moves. He had lost; al 
vidual charities, however well meant, «now, after checkmate, he must resign | 
would be entirely inadequate. Besides, place. How he struggled against 
you should not be severe upon all be- idea! He could not bring himself to ae- 
cause one prominent person has proved knowledge that the past w va- 
a= : : “Te me prey 
vorth ble. His spirit seemed in } n, shut in 
‘Sandford is a type of the class. If as by th bars of a dungeon, against which 


there is anybody I hate worse than ah tug and rage in vain. 





i 7 . Se fe . } ] 1; . » i ois. 
sick beggar, It 1s a man who makes a ome, dinner was on the table, 





trade of philanthropy.” waiting for him. As he entered hall 

“ And yet you are consenting to your he met his sister-in-law. She saw the 
friend’s earning a living by teaching a fatal news in his face, and with a sinking 
ragged school.” heart gave him her usual greeting. M 

“ True, one may stop at any place in cia to kk her place at the table, but with 
a storm, just for shelter.” less animation than usual. Charles s 

“ And you can console yourself further down with his studied indifference. Each 
with the assurance that your friend won’t one seemed to be absorbed in separate 
mak« enough in this place to induce him spheres of the ught, and the cou e 
to take up the ‘ trade,’ as you call it.” on and were removed in painful silence. 


‘Lhope not. Starve him judiciously. At last Mr. Sandiord spoke. 


If he should come out, aft ra vear or so, “| suppose I nee d not tell you that it 


it 





with a white neckcloth, spectacles, and is all over.” 

a sanctified face, soliciting aid for his « All over!” exclaimec 

school, in Pecksniffian tones, I yuld re- “ Yes, —I have failed ; 

gret that I hadn’t furnished him with a weather; so has Stearine.” 

cord and a ba r « f stones to dh »p himself - Failed > ee said Mar ia, in an inert lu- 


into the dock with.” lous tone. “I thought it was the creat 
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[I mean people m bu s, or den to her brother-in-law; but she re- 
t failed.” mained silent. Mr. Sandford 1 need 
have I not been in business?” his knife, sliced his | d into figures, 
“Ye s ‘ y, and you have a_ then hummed and beat a tattox n the 
salary i in a man with a salary table,—sure indications of fore ness 
fail ?” h one so | s he At I th 
Q Sup] the Vortex witha ind voice it a shary r- 
fails M la V 1 stop.” ine eve. he s | 
I g f Then Pom How is it about tl painte M i? 
pey 1 In’t get his | for ry him 
henah » alee wee } 
Mr. § c s conte! ous ? You know I am 
look 
“ That uch you know about sit? You know 
us wz sister you have | i nilar ns 
I nev v about } sin¢ before everal times, in fa intentions 
no! Ss an l believe I never that haven’t come to much 
co lu 1 | vw, W h yu ] ke S] did not answe rt I 1 flush of 
pro] l trans 1 came, tl went, k o pale 
you < | uu owed pe ‘ l f with a1 term pre i 
peoy many thousands While I w ! I was not 
] sary r you to know ( ed to be 1 ‘ I gh I I 
ind es h a think you we1 not i ‘ Now 
B cl 4 ‘ ‘ Ss 1 tl { | m d ‘ i i oh | tl f ) 
pity ea ) W - y a man 1 \ id ind 
ceri V S $1 what 
= \W | { ] ve I Sl 1 mn t { De 
mee Mrs. Sandford of | nleaf earns a good iz ne 
brother ” he?” 
“J t | ibly not at once He hasn’t lay e, ¢ it to 
but ! 1, all I have must friends whom I p ed to buy 
. You hav friends id influence 
“Wha e?” exclaimed Mar- lL? 








Yes Mar i 1 the last neg alter his 1 ey 1s g@ Be- 
turnit W s « : sides, nobody want » buy now Ra 
| 1 Chark phael himself « dn’t sella t ! 

He us! what shall we till es impro\ \ painter is a ty 
lo?” but ly for fine we er; what is he to 
I haves 1 time to form any plan do with his flimsy v s in such - 
( t Heaven 2 ] Ip us rica s this ? 
MS you | wished.” 
H st 1 ) hing ik oft ta h 
and wl t the same tin 
his har \ ioaeak: tallidiadion 
upon 
Tl n was disacr« ible to 





return to hi me, or at least to go else- 





where in the city, so as not tobe a bur- mentioned Denims. In fact, you have 








con I 
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threaten ] 
“What « lar 


think Dx s 
your 
rifice 1 
he is, to 
marry ( 
“Gq 
tor ! I l 
enoug! i 
ing you 
in a month 
Siste1 M i 
live in his s ) 


take it.” 
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Sobs and tears followed, but 


were firm and her hands clencl 
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You e home d. and 
ra wi 1 \ l ! ol lared 
vive \ ! | 1 pour 
i 
— 
I oe 
I} } 
had 
I’m ! quite 
| 
‘ ° 
\¢ . 
“J i 
xX ‘ 1 
s\ i Ol it 


Ye to G to you, I 
What ; : 
Sand l. 
‘Tt y | sae a 1, 
te Oo e that | | 
scond, ha mie !, that I 
yo : y run vy with an 
v t + ? 
& (‘oy ; t ont 2?” 
; , 
pon ind bted]y Dut me til 
eT 
e bail 
“ Bap } 2” 
i VI n 
“ Twenty thousand dollars.” 
“ Can’t you get some one to become 
rity ” 


“I don’t know. Perhaps I micht get 
J g 
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Marcia winced, but did not answer the _ will,’ sez 1.—an’ I must.——Never mind 


taunt. about bedclose. I e’n sle ep jest ez I be. 





“ Good-bye, my dear and ind ‘pendent You jest go up-stairs. I'll make myself 
sister!” t home.” 

Marcia turned her back upon him, con- Glad to bé out of the so iety of the 
founded between sorrow and resentment. officer, Mrs. Sandford started to go up- 

Crow ling his bh it over! his eyes, Mr. st urs, but was re« alle | by the voiee. 
Sandford left his house and walked with “Tsay, Ma’am! A long night afore a 
the officer towards Cambridge Street. chap, all by himself.” 

* Gone to jail!” ¢ x laimed harles re- M Ss. Sandford trembled with mingled 
turning, “ How doosid awkward! What terror and rage. 
a jolly wow it will make when it gets “ No ’bjection to light the gaas, I ‘spose, 
about tow! By ewacious, if you aren’t — so’s’t a feller can read paper? Thought 
ewvying ! “Go 1, both of y “ I'll vo o” th and brou & f \ k Herald’ 
to the club.” and ‘Clipper.’ If you don’t like tobark- 

Hi Ww l ngiy 1 the won you ’n shet your s and the mell 
who could isole each other, wer V t git in 
about to own rooms when th Do what you lik I can’t prevent 
door-he i Ta y Fain. mu 

‘What next, I mder?” asked Mar- “ Oh, well, no fence, I hope ? Good 
l, in ck a nivht, Ma’am.” 
Ma’am,” said the s int, Mrs. Sandford found Maa 
i doo who | t the room in cy wu ex 
i f he can’t s M I'l lious wretc] é 























don transa rothers busin ed ¢ ( the house lo s 

“ Yes'm dirty clothes on my sofa 

But s irned with a ¢ to be sold I neve co i 
messact l I uuld not go. Mrs un. Then his pi 
Sandford l \ t to the hal to is to be done ? 
learn what w the matter, leaving M inable wretch! I smell the tobacco now 
cia trembling y li lr} ( than an Irishn 3 The smok 
vers 1 ! " d on in wl sper wil ll through the house. Fauch! 
in fact, M heard every word. it suffocates, nauseates me !” 

S vy to turb you, Ma’am, e pe- “ Be calm, Marcia. We will go to 
cially as Mr. S rd isn’t at home; but the upper chambers, shut the doors. and 
duty is duty, nust be tended to. My open the windows for fresh air. It’s on- 
orders is, to tach the furnitur’, and stay ly for one night. We can’t go away, 
till I git a rece pter.” you know; and we can’t get the fellow 

Mrs. Sandford’s reply was inaudible. away, of course.” 
The voice proceeded :— “1 wish I had died when I was sick. 
* Can’t help it, Ma’am. Won’t be back This diserace, this infamy, this shocking 
to-nicht ! Bad, cer . But barbarity, is worse than death. What 
duty is dut isIs l fore. I'll bunk are we to do? and where are we to 
here on the s ny, ’ to-m ‘or we'll see vo 7? Ruin is a light thing to talk about. 





what’s to be done.” I have read of ruin in the papers, until 
Another paus it has become a matter of 


* Oh, you won’t run off ‘ith anythin’? gin to know what it means.” 


course ; I be- 





Is’pose not. But duty is duty, as I said It was a changeful, terrible beauty that 
afore, ana I must mind ord rs. . Stic k beamed on her face. She look« d like an 
by till you git a receipter, sez he. ‘I inspired priestess before the altar,—then 
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Norma in her despair,—then like the won’t hit 


maddened Medea in Rachel’s thrilling sla iter might be expel sl 














you back, ’cause a case 


oO 


imp rsonation. Then disgust and fricht vou break in here, when y 
overcame her, and her sensitive woman- drunk you can’t stand ? 
ly nature bore sw iy. It was more than how you could get in with 
he could bear, this accumulation of mis- open.” 
| 

fortune, disgrave, and insult. Her soul r “« None o’yerimp’rence! Cl" 
belled, contended desperately with fate, cen’bugelar’s! u’nough; 4 
till, overcome, she sank into her chair. t*baccah Goff! voudirtrb ' 
und vred herself to be led to her i Young chay it’s time to 

Shu in the retreat, th Ww n , I'll have you in the 
waited for tl morning with sleepless in no time. Who are yo 
eyes, or with only transient | of came } e?” : 
conse Re Sometin fter 1 cht Tha who ’ you ? 
they were start! by the sound of a wa now 





( 2 ) 

instant after t of “ Burelars! Wi sCh’rl’s ? Herelar 

eT | 2 » the sta e fellah. th golar. Callp'li 

in extreme { le ned the ( < ) 

( The wary ¢ evider did Do ve long here, your 
, the te +} had been told R rer *vcourseldo 

him re r ne the ! M sand I I 











vit] + } ] } 
In Is kne ‘ e, | ha HI eknowla’n | 
the sofa = he ha — - & 
t ott a ) ‘ \ 1 t } éM C 
was | I ( les, ret ' 
from the ¢ 1 | No. Af Sanf'd 
t 1 tl . VW 
\\ e g 
, ’ 
] , "i t 
( ’ é und I h B 
‘ \ Wi! G’on, ol lal 
he } 1 +! . ‘Pp ” | 
‘ A -_ i t 
1 +4 ‘ ¢ } , ‘ } ’ } } 
. } 
} ] " 
Pp ’ 
“Pp LARS T° . » | 
hi " | 
An ! t r i p 9 I’ I . 
his col 
“N | ve \ ! WI ( ( 
} } 
WW : ’ 
\W | . " $ 
oO 
, ’ 
i aT ] ( 


i L i 
collar. T'llsen’t “ee 
- < 

Tipsy as he 1 ged to g I I ye!” 
his issailant a pre s il ken o 1 t Ss 1 | 
- i 

re ird ‘ | ! ‘ his W ! ty ) ( 
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i i e man, ur I rowt ] if nsor, we known to the 
zht ng cravat the creditor er had determined 
giving ssailant “a set- therefore, to make what sea could 
— ' ' ah 
tler,” as | t tened The two for the mon rt é ci- 
fortunat nm I Leharte lanl : } 
unfortunate women had hitherto looked dent had given him t pp nity he 
} } 1; bestial 1 
cown upon t conflict, as celestial be- wanted. 
ings might t n the Tairs of men, with “ What do you mean, Su Go back 
no small interest, but clad in to your pla e 
robes too ] « cend But when Sof M sofily! D 
shaw . { to ¢] } } 
hey sa ( l » the f 1 I any mace 3 ne ] 
i deat! ‘ I l, they forvot 
ie' hed down the stairs His eyes ned 
I i€ ( ra | Cha t] t | ol t e ne he t 
I 
, ws ’ me oe "4 : , 4) 
I L by 
fa was ] | ‘ nant of ¢t] } 
“ You murdered “No be M , 1 he, open- 
him ! i M l i S 
G M Wet | 1 it R l s 
( Ww he S , ] ‘ 
‘ fT \I 
“ Th’s ' ; H , . 
low 1 \I _ } | 
: : ( l “fT 
Y | | I \ 
He 1 
' 
i 
Ne 
. 
I . With a al 
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old white-oak* trunk :—sound as a ship’s 


mainmast.” 


“Yes. I have his notes for ten 
thou 





ment, I calculate, will give 
much more.” 
“ Why don’t you ret your pay + 


“ What should I do wit 


h it, my duck ? 


I couldn't lend it to inybody safer. If 
I deposit, the bank is as lik ly to fail as 
he. As | me as | has the whole capital 
to swing, he will make the more for us 


both. 
ld rath iave the money.” 


you know 


about it 
“T know, if you had it. ; 
it nor specul with it, 


nd didn’t lend 


yu ouldn’t lose 


“ Now, ducky, don’t interfere. You 


s nicely. Let me 


What the 1 doe: woman |] 


} } 
about busin 


when I come 


He settled himself to read the 


1 papers 
once more, and the wif picked up the 
fretful, puns infant, l ited to t] 
kitchen, where she could ind lve her sor- 
row without rebuke « te ption. 
Presently, Bullion « 1, though not 
unexpe ted: for he had ri en Fletc} 
an intimation, that, in order to have a 
private interview, he w muld endeavor to 


see him at home. 


“Nice little box,” said the capitalist, 
looking around. « Any babies ?” 

“ One,” said Fletcher. 

“ Boy or girl ?” 


« A girl.” 


“ Bad. rls always an expense. 
Dress, piano, partic 





Fr 
>, Ahu t-— d nonsense, 


ropose to keep back the six thousand 


[ March, 


Boys, you put em into harness and work 


‘em till they’re willing to eat their wild 








oO 
The eyebrow flourished over the jocose 
ide t: the stony eve litte red a moment 


like a revolving licht, and then relapsed 
into darkness. 
“ However, I have but one, and | 





k I can make her comfortable.” 
“ Yes, my boy, quite comfortable. Let 
me see, I owe you ten thousand. How 


s the new account stand ?” 





‘Here ar he figures, taken 
Tonsor’s book.” said Fletcher. “Seven- 


ty-nine thousand eight hundred and for- 
ty thre: Ten per cent. to me is seven 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-four.” 
4 pil f ny Fletch =e 
“Yours, vi mean ? Yes seventy 
thousand and ld i big pil 
Yours,—I meant yours.” 
“ Why, ve Fletcher, indiffer- 
lv, "a oe | um, for a man that 
hadn’t any be e.” 


sharp’s the word. is 

“ That’s what you said, when we start- 

“ Suppose I you the notes and a 

nd « »n and we call it 

nare? Then you salt down what you 

And you propose to haul off from 

iting ?” 

Well, no, I can’t say I do I may 

y the bulls another fall or tw But 

u haven't anything else. If we lose, 
1] Are } ] 


smashed. I have other property 


to do me a kindness 


nd make me safe and snug that you 


; i} 
i 


it belong to me ?” 


‘You put it rather strong, youngster. 

















ro: 
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I didn’t agy to pay till the scheme was Tlow could I? I’ve done enough for 
carried out. But we’ve done better than other people. Must ta 


we *xpe ted, and, to take you out of dan- one, now. Kerbstone, he begs, too. [ 











ger, I offered to pay part down. In a_ shan’t In I} him.” 

business as ticklish as stocks, you don’t Fletcher felt relieved; at the ime 

expect a man to come down with the time he determined without delay to 

ready without a consideration ?” mi 1 new eff yg fatal evi- 
“You know you could never have dence of his fo r « rit hi own 

kept the run of the market, if it hadn’t —possessi 

been for me; nd the ten per cel is no “ Oh,” said B io s if he had forgot- 

more than a fair sl e. This isn’t a mat- ten sometl ing, “the wile and b y, let’s 

ter of dollars al ther, though dollars see ’em.” 

are useful, but of information, activity, Fletcher called lis wife, who came 

brains.” in timidly, and shrank from the fierce 


“ Well, remember, young man, I offer leok of the 





* And you’ roing on with your oper- tle reason as pos nel 4 cing ve 


“ Yes,—till tl ind shifts. It’s due “ Pretty d !* said Bullion, chucking 
east yet.” her under the « 
‘Well, I that ca 1 I vy I mea 





notes, and let ( ns vo ¢ How was | 1 when, 
er week. after an Bu 
With an in sed 1 ect for his age “ Teeth t ,.. ‘ em. I see 








when he { 1 that | ould n 

humbug nor f en him, Bullion filled _ little one 

out and signed Next they re- He pulled out his purse and gave the 

viewed the st irket, and decided child three on r lar old pieces. 
} 


upon the 


I 
then fell into a } 1d meditation, and — they fell on the « vet, ro n different 





did not spé five minutes, though directions. Bullion | y, with a 
the busy evel V 1 that his mind qui k nod , clinned “G I-bye.” 


was not lost in vacancy. At last he “Well, I vow!” said Fletcher, with a 


started up, sayi 


son why you particularly wanted to pay gers like wax Ile couldn’t have let ’em 
Sandford that thousand, to-day ?” alone.” 


Fletcher turned pale, and his heart “What a cood man he is!” said the 





I 
rose in his mouth t im 
No,—no that is—h« 1! H y. Old Bul- 
it—I—I was 1 x to oblige ” y gold s to a baby! 
“ No matter about reasons,” said vits, sur IIe never gave 
lion, with a quiet air. “I never tread on efore in his lift Oh 


people’s corns. «) ly when it’s wanted 


let me know. You see he went by the 





board. He begged me to save him. 
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THE WATERFALL. 


Down across the green and sunny meadow, 





Where the grass hangs thick with glistening dew,— 


Te ° - 4 . ° es. } 
In the birch-wood’s flickering heht and shadow, 


W here 9 between green leaves, the sun shines through,— 


Plunging deeper in the wood’s dark coolness, 
Where the path grows rougher and more steep, 
Where the trees stand thick in leafy fulness, 





And the moss lies green in shadows dee; 


Hark! the wind amid the tree-tops rushing 
In a sudden cust along the hills! 
No the leaves are still, tis water gushing 


From some hidden haunt of mountain-rills. 
Upward through the rugged pathway struggling 
Loud and louder yet the music grows; 
Near and nearer still, the water’s gureling 


Guides me where o’er moss-grown rocks it flows. 


Breathless, for its welcome coolness thi ing, 
On I haste, led by the rushing sound, 
Till upon my full sight sudden bursting, 


Lo, the forest’s hidden treasure found ! 


See the gathered waters madly leaping, 


*lunging from the rocks in headlong chase, 


Boiling, eddying, whirling, downward sweeping 
All tl t 


t meets them in their loamung race 


ker . " } » 
he broken waters riseth ever, 
Fresh and cool, a soft and cloud-like spray ; 
And where through the boughs slant sunbeams quiver, 


" . j 4 ! 
On the mist the sudden rainbows play. 


On a branch high o’er the torrent swinging 


Sits a bird, with joy ful-swelling throat ; 


Only to the eye and heart he’s singing 


Through the roar below I hear no note. 


All the forest seems as if enchanted, 


Seems to li 


in wondrous stillness bound ; 





Hu he ] its voices, silen ed and suppl inte l, 


Interwoven with this ceaseless sound. 


Gazing on the whirl of waters meeting, 





Dizzy with its ru I stand and dream, 


beating, 


Till it almost seems my own heart’s 


And no more the voice of mountain-stream. 
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THE WINTER-BIRDS. 





























Wr ur I ing round the trees und ha I ring pon 
value upon their trunk ull these, and ma other 
arrive in a sights and sounds, are a ed with our 
unexpected ideas of the happiness of tl ‘ - 
of the ea and while ir benevolent feelings 
those « | d f ers that come thus agreeably exercised, th ts that 
up to cheer the short and melancholy cause our emotions add L positive 
days of Novembe The winter-birds, to the drea uspects of winter. These 
thoug!] sing, are, on he same reflections ha “N S i@c ine ) ird 
" 1 pa y interesting The t s and other interesting ils 

, i speckled Wood- as having a val » mankind not be 
I x with us n ited in s 1 cents i h 
and n cold d ely and is « rely indepen of $ 
I 
cheer merry voices, a n ] may rence t farm the 
animated ‘ it flowers \ 1 be ardist by prever Ly ) nulti- 
in i lia if tl wert ound ] I t NOX Ss insect 
blooming yw. Nature does The greater numb is that 
not | sta t ‘ . . ni thern | . . 
de 1 es of ¢ yinent except the W Ip ‘ L thei 
that s iL i ol 1 GX- ( re! | a ~ h ly 
t t t e are V oy n eds Those $ 
mosses a S } l W r lat ¢ t! I lL ch I ‘ 
the } ‘ } nt flows like o e um 4 part \ ssity 
ma ng s that ol migi g Hes co Rob- 
ling t y woods ; | Na ll er entirely on i | 
has 1 ¢ Ss at this s frul ts ves him | sa t 
1 feeble voices may than as s fia " 1 that 
‘ ed vely responses g nev eds upon @ 0 l ny 
th h I | st ts that ar 
lo tl look 1 1 Nature with fou pon the s e of the can- 
the fi 3 ] tora } ter, we no sist in ou latitud ( ( 1 
need 1 s ( 1 e of the I op 3 D vw such f ible 
ter- . ene f the lands seasons, th R UINnS are i t ollect 
Any ! i ) cted wv 1s - vast q n i ot a i nt ‘ 3 tron 
ery, that « $ r feel of benev- the open gr l These s always 
olence, adds to the picturesg e charms endeavor to keep on the outside of ex- 
of a | t: and no man can see a tensive snows; and if in any year, very 
tle bird iny other animal, at this early il November, i laren quantity 
time, witl f ¢ a lively interest in snow should fall in the latitude of New 
its welf v if a flock of S v- Jersey and Pennsylvania, v e north ol 
Bunting svending, like a shower of it the ground remained uncovered, the 
meter I 1 ot grass, and eager- Robins would be retarded in the r- 
ly deve L seeds contained in its mm nd tarry us in unusual 1 
d oopil | nel that extend above the bers. A great many of them must perish 
snow-drifts, 1 company of Crows re- of hunger, or be reduced to the necessity 
oo W I \ oO iability over some of feed ng on the berries of the Vibur- 
ne wly-discovered feast in the pine-wood,— num and Juniper, should they be over- 
of the party-colored Woodpeckers wind- taken by an extensive and enduring 
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snow that cuts off their journey of emi- 
gration. 

The Woodpeckers and their allied spe- 
cies, though insectivorous, are not thus 


affected by the winter. Gathering all 
their food, « onsisting of larvee and insects, 


bark .and 


snow cannot conceal it or place it beyond 


from the wood of trees, the 


their reach. The quantity of this kind 


han in summer, but the 


it with about the same 


of food is less t 


birds can obtain 
facility at all times, because other species 


inished, 


mer divide with them this spoil. 


of birds are din which in sum- 
Hence, 
Woo Ipec kers, Creepers, and Tomtits do 
not migrate. ‘They simply scatter more 
widely over the country, instead of keep- 
ing in the woods, and thus accommodate 
themselves to their more limited supplies 


of food The Swal at catch 


ow tribes, t 
their food in the air, 


grate, bee 


are the first to mi- 


ns of insects are 


L 
L 








vastly diminished by the early frosts of 
autumn. 
led to reflect 


loneliness that w 


It is not often that we are 


upon the extreme yuld 





prevail in all solitary ces in winter, 
were all the birds to migrate at this sea- 


| 


son to a warmer climate, or to sink into 


ice, 
But Nature, 
sasantness of this sea- 


son, has endowed certain birds with pow- 


a state of torpidity, like frogs, dorm 


and other small animals. 
to preserve the pl 


er to endure the severest cold, and with 
the faculty of providing for their wants 
it would seem that there 


at a time when 


was not sustenance enough among the 
hidden stores of the season to keep them 


from st urvation. The woodman, however 


insensible he may be to the charms of all 
such objects, is gladdened and encour- 
aged in his toils by the sight of these 
sprightly creatures, some of which, like 
the J ty and the Woodpecker, are adorn- 
ed with the most beautiful plumage, and 
are all pleasantly garrulous, filling the 
otherwise silent woods with constant and 
vociferous merriment. 

In my early days, for the supposed 
benefit of my health, I passed a winter 
in Tennessee, and, being unoccupied, ex- 


cept with my studies, I spent a great por- 


The Winter- Birds. 
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tion of my time in botanical and zodlog- 
ical excursions in the woods adjoining 
the city of Nashville. It was during that 
season I experienced the full power of 
the winter-birds to give life and beauty 
ch not 


to sing, they seemed as 


to the scenes of Nature; for, thou 


one was heard 


active and as full of merriment as in the 
early summer. The birds that most par- 
ticularly attracted my attention at this 


time were the Woodpeckers, of which 


several species were very numerous. 
Conspicuous among them was the Pile- 
ated Woodpecker, (Picus 


bird rust y-black 


crest and moustaches, 


pueatus,) a 
with plumage, a red 


and a white stripe 


neck,—one of the 


His loud 


at all times in the deep 


on each side of the 


largest of the tribe. ( roaking 


note was heard 


woods, and his great size and his frequent 


hammering upon the resounding boles of 


the trees attracted every one’s attention. 


A more beautiful, but smaller spec ies, 
was the Redheaded Wood ecker, (P. ¢ "y- 
throcephalus,) with head, neck, and throat 


of crimson, al 


1 other parts of his plum- 





age variously marked with white and 


changeable blue. This species, though 
Massachusetts, is 
a common in this latit de, 
Green-Mor The birds 
of this species were very numerous 
and 
y with their bright colors 
They 


spe- 


never seen in Eastern 


resident 


west 
of the 


ntain range. 
, dur- 


ions, the woods were 


ing my excul 
constantly fushir 


as they flitted among the trees. 


were sometimes joined by another 
> 


any wtiful, the Redbreast- 
ed Woo Ipecke r (P. Carolinie nsis) 


It is impossible 


cies, hardly less be 
to describe the charm 
which these birds afforded to the other- 
woods. The loud croaking 
of the Log-cock, the cackling screams of 
the Redheaded W oodpec ker, and the sol- 


emn, tolling note of the Redbreast, blend- 


wise solitary 


ed with the occasional cooing of Turtle- 


doves, formed a sylvan charm, that made 
my winter-rambles, at this period, as in- 
teresting as any I ever pursued in sum- 
mer or autumn. 


In our latitude, aft 


r the first flight of 
snow has covered the ground, the winter- 


birds, pressed by hunger, are compelled 
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to mak 


food H nee our ait 


ly attracted to t 


e extensive forages in quest of 


mn is more close- 





hem at this time, as many 
| aT 


parties of them will visit our neighbor- 














hood in thy ourse of the d y, when, if no 
snow had fallen, they would have con- 
fined themselves to a more limited range. 
One of the most attractive sights on such 
occasions is caused by the flocks of Snow- 
Bunting hich e particularly grega- 
rious in their habits. In Sweden they 
are called “ Bad-Weather-Birds,” because 
they i ) seen when the fallen 
snow ha iused them to roam from 
place to place 1 quest of their subsist- 
ence ey are ir trom being birds of 
omen, ‘ sw ee them common- 
ly whe vm is past Few sich 
are n jue than these flocks 
of S B s, whirling with the sub- 
siding I ng as il they were 
guid lying breeze, now half- 
co t ) n which the y 
meet ! 1 suddenly 
flas imultaneous turn they 
present nder white side of their 
wing ft Fut OT heaven. Che pow- 
e 4 n itive res seem 
to poss I iri the cold of winter, 
and of x with the storm, attach- 
es t ea é a quality which is 
allied to . I-annot look upon 
them, t iny other view than 
us mM thet ever-changing 
picture of , motion, and beauty, with 
which } bene lently consoles us 
for thos which are assioned by fate 
to al habitants of the t 

The mon Snow-Birds (Fringilla 
, ) more interes s indi 
vidu they are never seen in com- 
pact fl s. hey go usually in scat- 
tered ties, and appear in Massachu- 
setts the middle of autumn, arriv- 


Labrador, where 





they ul the summer. They have 
many of the habits of the common Hai 

Bird, (Fringilla socialis,) assembling 
around houses and barns, and pick- 
ing up crumbs of bread and other frag- 


ments of food. They differ entirely 


from the Buntings in their appearance, 
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the latter being called White Snow-Birds, 


to distinguish them from the others, which 


are slate-colored. ‘These birds are quite 


as remarkable, however, for their power 
of enduring the cold, and of sustaining the 


force of the tempe sf. In the midst of a 


snow-storm, they may often be seen sport- 


ine, as it were, in the very whirlpool of 


the driving snows, and aliehti if upon the 


= UU} 
tall sedges and weeds, and eagerly gath- 


ering the produce. The Hemp-Bird often 
ind his cheerful and 


joins their parties, 


well known twitter may be near l, is he 


hurriedly flits from one bush to another, 
huntine for the seeds of the golden-rods 
ind aster 

The cause of the migration of these 
birds from their native northern latitudes 
:s not. probably, the sever af thess 
regions t the deep snows that bury up 
their cereal stores at a ve ly pe- 
riod. But even if the grow those 
cold latitudes were only pa y cover- 
ed, these birds must utte ves 
wer a wide extent of territ n pro 
portion as their food become ss abun- 
dant. They live seeds 
and hence their f ! hiefly 
in the tilled land weeds af 





them an 








necligen e of the tiller of ( ) $ - 
fore, a it gain to the si s, by 
leaving a supply of seeds in thi nnu- 
al om es that grow ly w his 











Among these flocks of Snow-Birds, a 


few individuals of the common Lair-Bird 


(Fringilla_ socialis) 


may frequently be 
. i ’ 


majority of this speck 


seen. Th 


crate to a more open clime; but su 


cient numbers re main to entitle them to 


be included with other Snow-Birds of 
the Finch tribe. He is one of the small- 
est of the Sparrows, of a brownish ash 
color above, and grayish white beneath. 
He wears a little cap or turban of brown 


velvet on his head, and by this mark he 
is readily distinguished from his kindred 
Sparrows. Relying on his diminutive 
size for his security, he comes quite up to 
our door-step, mindless of the people who 


are assembled round it, and, fearless of 








danger, picks up the crumbs that are 
scattered there. He may be seen at all 
seasons of the year, though his voice is 
not heard in the spring so early as that 
of the Song-Sparrow or the Blue-Bird. 
He lives chiefly on seeds, though, like 
other granivorous birds, he feeds his 
young with grubs and small insects. 
This is a general practice with the gra- 
nivorous tribes, in order to provide their 
young with soft and digestible food be- 
fore they are strong enough to digest the 
hard, coriaceous seed. Nature has form- 
ed an exception in the Pigeon tribe ; but 
has compensated them by providing that 
the parent bird shall soften the food in 
her own crop before it is given to the 
tender young. From the per uliar man- 
ner in which the young are fed comes 
the epithet, “ sucking doves.” 

It is common to speak disparagingly 
of the little Hair Bird, as if he were good 
for nothin: c, without beauty and without 
song, and, what is of still more conse- 
quence in the eyes of the sordid epicure, 
too small to be eaten, his weight of flesh 
not being worth a charge of powder 


} 
and shot. We can never sufliciently 


rejoice that there are some birds too 
small to excite the avaricious feelings of 
these knights of the fowling-piece and 
the rifle. The Hair-Bird is not to be 
despised, except by epicures. Though 
he is contemptuously styled the “ ( hip- 
ping-Sparrow,” —a name which I will 
never consent to apply to him, -his voi e 
is nO mean accompaniment to the gen- 
eral chorus which may be heard every 
still morning before sunrise, during May 
and June. His continued trilling note 
is to this warbling band what the octave 
flute is to a grand concert of artificial 
instruments. The voices of numbers of 
these birds, which are the very first to 
be heard and the last to become silent 
in the morning, serve to fill up the paus- 
es in this sylvan anthem, like a running 
appoggiatural accompaniment in cer- 
tain admired musical compositions. How 
little soever the Hair-Bird may general- 
ly be valued as a songster, his voice, I 


am sure, would be most sadly missed 
’ y , 
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were it never more to be heard charm- 
ingly blending with the other louder 
voices of the feathered choristers. 

How often, on still, sultry nights in 
July, when scarcely a breath of air is 
stirring among the foliage of the trees, 
when the humming of the Moth might be 
plainly heard, as it glided by my open 
window, have I been charmed with the 
voice of this little bird, uttered in a low, 
trilled note, from the branch of some 
neighboring tree! He seems to be the 
sentinel whom Nature has appointed to 
watch for the first gleam of dawn, which 
he always faithfully announces before any 
other bird has begun to stir. ‘Two or three 
strains from his octave pipe are the signal 
for a general awakening of the birds, 
and one by one they join the song, until 
the whole air resounds with an harmo- 
nious me Ike y of vores. The Hair-Bird 
has a singular habit of sitting upon the 
ground, while chirping in the early morn- 
ing. His nest is placed commonly upon 
an apple-tree, sometimes in a bush, but 
never on the ground. It is very neatly 
constructed of the fibres of roots closely 
lly lined 


with fine soft hair, whence he has ob- 


woven together, and beautifu 


tained his name. It is not surpassed in 
neatness and beauty by the nest of any 
other bird. 

I will leave the granivorous birds to 
speak of another class, equally hardy, but 
of habits more like those of the Wood- 
pecker. I allude to the Chicadees, to 
whose lively notes we are indebted for a 
great part of the cheerfulness of a win- 
ter’s walk. These notes are not a song ; 
but there js a liveliness,in their sound, 
most freqceently uttered during a pleas- 
ant winter-day, causing them to be asso- 
ciated with these agreeable changes in 
the weather. The Chicadees are not 
seen, like Snow-Birds, most numerous 
during a snow-storm, or after a fall of 
snow. Their habits are nearly the same 
in all weathers, except that they are 
more prone to be noisy and loquacious 
on pleasant, sunny days. 


The sounds from which the Chicadee 


has derived his name appear to be his 
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call-notes, like the crowing of a Cock or 
the gobbling of a Turkey, and are prob- 
ably designe | Nature to enable the 
birds, while ed singly over the for- 
" , 
est, to § presence to others 
of th Sa Hence it may be 
I ul i 
U When no alarm is in- 
tend Yen, the bird utters these 
notes 1 only as he passes 
1 . 
from <« ther ob 
a a ) ing 
i ‘ ] ’ 
heard I 
peat I vi for as 
the woods in 
flock ed 
} " » ae { 
4 , 
I \ simular ¢ r- 
i fl \ ens ed over 
fa y il 
] rs ‘ | ‘ ? 
VV i : I : 
it fied. Tl | 
} ‘ 
w I i t 
i 
' 1) 
I ( m e of th 
hirds a > +} , 





‘ ympa ’ 
hi with his ga 

( in yur pl isa 
tT our | 
v ‘ | lor tl wood 
in t h is W le 





i ‘ ‘ } 

i A C4 Wil | ve- 
lie 1 1@ most engaging a 

titudes every twig and branch 
wd w ) nd under and in and 

: , ’ 

out I i, alter a few lively 
notes, hop to another tree to pass 
through the manceuvres Even 
those who ar fined to the house ars 
not excluded a sight of these bir ls; 


one cannot open a window, on a bri sht 
winter’s morning, without a greeting from 


one ol nearest tree. 
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seside the note from which the 
dee derives his name, he sometimes ut- 
ters two very plaintive notes, which are 


separated by a regular musi interval, 





making a fourth on the descending scale. 
They sligl resemble those of the Pe 

wee, and are often supposed to come 
from some other bird, so different are 
they from the common note « he Chie- 
adec I have not | ‘n le to ascer- 


tain the circumstances under which the 


+ * ° " 





ird repeats this p 





is uttered both in mmer and winter 
Ind ed there is ha var y in the 
not ered at different ! 5 I this 
bird, that, if they wer | 1 in un- 
inter ed succession, they w | form 
on the most agré | ) odland 
mel 

The ( ulee is ot a sing o-| rd 
He utters his usual 1 it all t 3 of 
tl but the early irt of m 
( I s ted to a V y ] it 
ple t kind ng, eC ly 
va ind wat t lv 1 e k ness 
und y yn ( e | to a nt 

h tl sinciow binds his y 
: 1 ther a t of s , ng 
i I I iuseln If it was tered 
I g birds only, we might sup- 
| to be taking lessons in music, 

d that this was L S| mer he first 
attemy] I have often heard the G Iden 
Robin warbling in a similar manner 

In company with the Chicadees in their 
foraging excursions e often s two 
Speckled Woodpeckers, differing appar- 
ently only in size, each having a sort 
of red crest The smaller of tl two 
(P } is) is the Downy Wood- 
peck I The birds of this spec es are call- 
ed Sap-Sue Kkers | n th ha of 
making perforations in the sound nch 
es ol trees through the bark withou re 
etrating the wood, as if they designed on- 
ly to obtain the sap. These per yns 
are often made in a circle round the 


branch, and it is highly prol ible that 


they follow the path of a grub that is con- 


cealed underneath the bark. Our far- 


mers, who suspect every bird of some mis- 
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chievous designs, accuse them of boring 
into the tree for the purpose of drinking 
the sap. 

The Woodpecker is a more restless, 
though not a more industrious bird than 
the Chicadee, and seldom gives the 
branches so thorough an examination as 
the latter. He searches for grubs that 





are concealed in wood of the tree: 


he examines those spots only where he 


hears th ir ‘rat ] in rs, HDores the wood to 


obtain tl , and then flies off. But the 
Chicadee looks for insects on 01 near the 
surface, and does not confine his search 


to trees. Ife examines fences, the under 


part of the « ives of houses, and the wood- 


. 7 . 1 a: @ 
pile, and destroys, in the course of his for- 
aging, many an embrvo moth and but- 
terfly which would otherwise become tl 


parent of noxions larve. The W ood- 


pet ker is often represented as the em- 








blem of industry; but the Chicadee is 
more truly emblematical of this vi tue, 
ind the Woodpecker of perseverance, as 
he never tires when drilli into the 
wood of a tree in juest of his prey. 
Anoth« - of th on panions of the ¢ hi - 
adee is the Bre vn Creeper (Certhia f 
miliaris,) of similar habits, and commonly 
seen mo in a spiral direction around 
the trunks and branches of trees, an l, 
when he is conscious of being observed, 


keeping on the further side of the branch. 
He is more frequently seen in the winter 
than in the summer, when he confines 
himself to the seclusion of the pine forest. 
The different birds whi 


as comp nions of the Chi wee, often 





h I have named, 


asseml le by s ming accident in li ree 
numbers upon one tree, and meeting 
with mor¢ company than is agreeable to 
them, they wi 


make the wood resound with their noisy 





often on these occasions 





disputes. They may have been assem- 
bled by some accidental note of alarm, 
and on finding no particular cause for it, 
they raise a shout that reminds one of 
the extraordinary vociferation with which 
young men and boys conclude a false 
alarm of fire in the early part of the 
night. These different birds, though evi- 


dently social, are not gregarious, and sel- 


dom, wkhout vexation, endure the pres- 


ence of more than two or three compan- 
ions. 

The Nut-Hatch (Sitia Caroli ensis) is 
often fi und among the se asseimbiages, and 


may be recognized 





pet-like note. This 


Woodpe kers in the shay e of the bill, but 


has only one hinder toe, instead of two; 


and is said to have derived its name irom 


a habit of breaking opén or hatching 
nuts, to obtain the kernel. Lle is a per- 
manent inhabitant of the cold parts of 
the American continent, resembling the 
Titmouse in his diligence and a tivity, 
and in the various maneeuvres he per- 
forms while in q t of hi 1 t od 
There are times when even this class 
of birds, that collect their food from the 
bark and wood of trees, are driven to 
ereat extremities. When the trees are 
incased with ice, which, though not im- 
penetrable by their str ne i Ss, prevents 
their laying hold of ¢! k with thei 
claws for supp« tl I dan- 
PI 
ger of starving. I t such t s that 
the gardens and 1 l t- 
ed by lares W kers, 
4 eepers 1 N I te] en tf 


piece of suet I ened ) ‘ ra 1 ol 
i tree, at any t ot winter, ymuld 
soon be dis \ ese | ls and ai- 
ford them a er il repast I have fre- 
quently assembled them under my win- 


dows by this allur ment. 
I will leave the Chicadees and their 
companions to sp ik of another « 


birds of different character and habits: 





these are the Jays, and their 
congeners of the Crow family In all 


parts of the country that abound in woods 





of any description, we are sure to be 
> 


ereeted by the loud voice of the Blue 


Jay, one of the most conspicuous tenants 
of the forest. He has a beautiful out- 
ward appearance, under which he con- 


ceals an unamial 





temper and a pro- 
pensity to mischief. Indeed, there is no 
other bird in our forest that is arr yed in 


equal splendor. His neck of fine pur- 


ple, his pale azure crest and head with 
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form such a 


1°. 3 “¢ ° 
which, i yilabled, ml 


: . h = — 
word as j t it 18 not a Musical 
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tiquity of the nation. Hence the sacred- 
ness with which they are regarded in Ja- 
pan, where the population is so dense that 
the inhabitants would feel that they could 
ill afford to divide the produce of their 
fields with the birds, unless they were 
convinced of their usefulness. 

The Crow is one of the most unfortu- 
nate of the feathered tribe in his rela- 


tions to man; for by almost all nations 





he is regarded with hatred, and every 
man’s hand is against him. He is pro- 
tected neither by custom nor superstition ; 
the sentimentalist cares nothing for hi 


as an obje ct of poetical regard, and the 


i 


utilitarian is blind to his services as a 


scavenger The farmer considers him as 





the very ringleader of mischief, and uses 
all means he can invent for his destrue- 
tion ; the friend of the singing-birds bears 











him a grudge as the destroyer of their 
eccs and young: and eve n the moraust 
is disposed to condemn him for his cun- 
ning and dissimulation 

Hk nce h is every wl ere h ite 1 und per- 
secuted, and the « edients | 
p- ai iaciiaalitinatin eal Socal 





wts of Pa iment id other lee é 
bodies; he is hunted with the eu 

weht in crow-nets; | alla Rica 
with bits of paper smear th bird 
ime, in which he is eht by means of a 
bait ; he 18 | ned with grain st p lin 
hellebore nad vel ¢ he , n 
which he roosts are treach« 1 ly set on 


fire; he is pinioned by. his wings, on his 
back, and is made to e pple his sympa- 
thizing comp inions who come to his res- 
cue; like an infidel, he is not allowed 


the benefit of truth to save his reputation: 






| ; 
and children, after re elving le sons of 
humanity, are taught to regard the Crow 
as an unworthy subject when they carry 
their precepts into practi e. Eve ‘y vOV- 


i 


and every people holds him up to I ublic 
Pe I I 


ernment has set a price upon his head, 


execration 





As an apology for these 
be enumerated a long catalogue of mis- 


demeanors of which he is guilty. He 


pillages the cornfield, and pulls up the 
2 I 


} 
| 


young shoots of maize to obtain the ker- 


nels attached to their roots; he destroys 





the eves and the young of innocent birds 
which we should like to preserve ; he pur- 


len an ] ort h ard, 


loins fruit from the gar 
and carries off young ducks and chickens 
from the farmyard. Beside his mischiev- 
ous propensities and his habits of thiev- 
ing, he is accused of cunning, and of a 
depraved disposition He who would 
plead for the Crow will not deny the 


general truth of these accusations, but, 

on the other hand, would enumerate cer- 

tain spec ial benefits which he confers up- 
I 


on man. 





In the « italogue of the vices of this 
bird we find = wi should 
lead us to pause be \ sent to his 
destruction lle « if inst 
of the year, vast « o S 
worms, and noxious veri val- 
I le s enue cle tl d of 
offensive mas ( iL l sul 
stances he h I 1 iv s 1 l 
pu ( a 1 ct s nd 
caterpi 3s, wi | t 
siens of r « ‘ d 
I the wilted s | S mice 
voung rats S er- 

" 

irom its inclos ( ul } zr - 
er mischief than that of which he himsel 

muilty. It is chiefly during me 
al | ha tl 1 1 , iv 
Crow are com! ( o , - 
der of the vy I e witne - 
\ s ind | h] t! es 
birds, that I cant ) ( holo- 
cist who does not plead in half 

Let us turn ¢ ol { 1 mo- 
met to his mor | In 1 n 1s 
] i of « ’ t this 
quality he could n ll —_ 
Is re V A Virtue ma ler the im- 
stances in which he is 7 t his 
principal means of self-p Hi 
has ne mor | pril pl ) et 

| 
which he is under ! o ms to offer 
himself as a martyr. His cunning is his 


armor ; and I am per 
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secutions to which he been 


has always 





jected have caused the development 
of an amount of intelligence that elevates 
him many degrees above the majority of 
the feathered race 

few birds that equal the 


Crow in sagacity He 


vat wo ild seem to require the tac- 


observes many 


ulties of a rational being. He judges with 


accuracy, from the ds ortment of the per- 
son approaching him, if he is prepared to 
do him an i ry and seems to pay no 
t ird to one who is strolling the fields in 
search of flow vor for recreatior Oy 
such occas e may get so near 
] lm as »0 sr nners, a d even 
to note tl \ sl ules of | T 
mag But loes the orts n 
ence to wh in sO ire 
he » fl | it 
u { ~ sho 
( | no < . 
hars . h 
ul ca t y sut 
AE ’ ‘ s 
W . ve the f 
ft t x f ti) 
} ' , » I 
ex t his vers I ( 
ly S 
I ( v re | 
} ‘ 
ty. His k with 
reflections md sa 
expres " f ' hi < } 
’ ra ] { his stead , 
eu i {| to Lik 
( Vv al R ! vays | 
. a char 
of % 
— ~ tT eT 
mn ¢h 
nt. Indeed, at 
oO V $ t motions ot 
Crow five m tes, eith 
wl ] tl f 
or when with his fello 
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around some tall tree in the forest, would 
au knowledge that he deserves to be called 
bird. 


Setting aside the services rendered by 


lL vTave 


the Crow to vwriculture, I esteem him for 


‘ertain qualities which are agreeably as- 


sociated with the charms of Nature. It 








s not the singing rds alone that yn- 
tribute by their voices to gladd 
husbandman and cheer th itary trav- 
eller. The crowing of the Cock at the 
break of day is as jovful a sound, thou h 
not so musical, as the voice of the Robin 
who chants his lavs at tl sa early 
hour lo me the cawit f the ¢ wii 
cheering and delightful, and it is heard 
lon fore the maio Vv ¢ l hav 
lett their perch. If not one of the melo 
(d f morn, it is one of the ( nota 
ounds that herald py And 
| ntimately is th \ f this bird 
e ted with the nshine { " . 
t ' } Wo nad S 
= le ne if s ] | ] 
fe} , lane ho 
doors iu teint and 
’ eaves \ ‘ 
ng snow und wit! r 
] } } 9 ‘ t 
that period when every < ( ‘ 
that r es t silence é tI 
‘ , t of Nature! 
| , ave the or f ‘ 
| ra ble rhe the < ( re- 
tired and solitary brat ‘ sea. ol 
rie tions I \ es sta l I 
r } eh x e of th Kk fizh like 
} ] R 1] } eT \ t ! the 
" most of his st $s I ite 
outhwardly and to the sea st 
a” is to I within } ( the 
ane aters \ } e eiat ’ } 
. r | Is of fishe ey t ~ 
sh th hunee i he 
frozen, if they did not n \ ) f 
open winters, and m 
nsidered one of out 
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ost 


° . 1 
ed to him many apparently supernatural 


powers. He was supposed to construct 
his nest upon the waves, on which it was 
made to float like a skiff. But as the 
turbulence of a storm would be lik ly to 
cause its destruction, Nature had gifted 


I 


ey 7 1) 
him with the extraordinary power of still- 
ing the motions of the winds and waves, 


during the p riod of incubation. Hence 
the serene weather that accompanies the 
summer solstice was supposed to be oc- 


casioned by the benign influence of this 


bird, and the term * halevon days ” was 
applied to this period. It is remarkable 
that the fable should add to these su- 
pernatural gifts the power of song, as 
one of the wt mplishine nts of the Ku o- 


} 


fisher. hese superstitions must have 





been very general 


and were not confined to the Greeks 


and Romans. Some of the Asiatic na- 


tio stull wear the skin of the K ios! 
¢ wbout their persons 1 prot yn 
wa st both ni ul and physical ¢ vils 
the f 1ers are used as lo arms ; and 
it is believed, that, if the body of the 


hixead upon a piv- 





ot, it will turn its head to the north, like 


, ; — -- 
ilarly grotesque in his 





appearance, though not without beauty 





ol plumage. With his long, sti ht, and 
quadrangular bill, his short and 1inu- 
tive feet and legs, and his immens head, 


his plumage ot a handsome dusky blue, 


with a bluish band on the breast and a 
white collar around the neck,—when this 
mixture of the grotesque and the beautiful 
is considered in connection with the sin- 
gularity of his habits, we 1 1 not marvel 
at the superstitions connected with his 
history. He sits patic ntly, like an angle r, 


on a post at the head of a wharl, or on a 


branch of a tree that extends over the 


bank, and, leaning obliquely, with ex- 
tended head and beak, he watches for 
his finny prey. rhere, with the light 
blue sky above him and the dark blue 
waves beneath, nothing on the surface 
of the water can escape his penetrating 


eyes. Quickly, with a sudden swoop, he 


seizes a single fish from an unsuspecting 


] 


shoal, and announces his success by the 


peculiar sound of his rattle. 
It may not have been observed by all 
that the most interesting periods or situa- 


tions for rambling are not those which 


most abound with exciting scenes and ob- 
. : , 

jects. There must be a certain dearth 
Ras a t. 

raw ‘ i 


of individual objects that « 


tention, intermingled with occasional re- 


I _— 
markable or mysterious sights an ade 
to yield an excursion its greatest interest. 
—. 
The hunter (unless he be a pury for 
the market) under unds this ph ovhy 


and knows that there ismore pleasure in 
I 


chasing a single deer or a solitary fox 
over lillies ol pasture ind mooriandg, t n 
4 +: ] +} ] 

in hunting where these animals are 

dant, and ghtering them as fi as 
one Can oad His cun The pieasures 
tending a rural excursion in the winter 


are founded on this fact, and may be ex- 


plained by this principle. There, amid 
the general silence, every sound attract 
attention and is accompanied by its echo; 
and since the trees and shrubs have lost 
their leafy wal ire, ever tree nd oth- 
er o t has its own dist t Wow, 
and we fix ou ention more easily up 
on anything tha excites our interest 

mn whe l distracted | the confu 
sion of nul 

Hence it is In er that the ple- 
turesq ut flight of birds 





is part ; In summer, 
and in autumn, before the fall of the leaf, 
1: ie ap 

birds are partially concealed by the fo 


- of their 





liage of tre es, SO that the manne 
ht does not become so readily appar- 
ent. But in winter, if we start a flock 
of birds from the ground, we can hardly 
avoid taking notice of all the peculiarities 


of their movements. I have alluded to 





the descent of Snow-Buntings upon the 
lands ape as singularly pi turesque ; but 
the motions of a flock of Quails, when 


suddenly aroused from a thicket, are not 


less so. When a Pigeon, or any other 
bird with strong and large wings, takes 
flight, the motions of its wings are not 
vibratory, and its progress through the 


air i 





s so rapid as to injure the pleasing 


effect of its motions, because we obtain 
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{ “THE NEW LIFE” OF DANTE. ow! 
but 
: [ clu } it v 


= 











} IL (Inferno, xxi. 94-96.) “I saw tl ot Li 
} soldi v1 wing made terms mi ma 
} [ur year 1289 was one marked in out from Caprona, afraid when 1 be- : 
j he annals of Florence l of by held them nong so 
event h are fam scored by ile . 
the genius of Dante upon the memory rhus, d ya crea rt « h m- t 
{ of the world It w in year that mer ¢ 1289, Dante in s c W 
Count Ugolino and his sons and und- asas Ile y no | k idler the 
sons wert 1 by Pisans in th no mi mi ’ . a 
tower prison. A few months later, Fran- but w eady taking t in the R 
cesca da Rimini was murder d by he r affair ol the tate \ h he was lier- ‘ 
hus! nd. Between the dates of these wards to be « ill d on I me to as I 
two terrible events the Florentines had _ sist in govern and | p S 
won the great victory of Campaldino; those stores of exper e wi e to 
and thus, in t short space, the mat ve as the 1 | : 
rials had been given to the poet for th ivifying 
two bi <nown and mo pow ful y y uw ii lal | n ] ( | 
ries and 1 rf most s ing this a | - 
ep les ¢ Divina Commed ments, ¢ u t K 
In tl t 1 hard-fought batt such I i 3 
ot Cam} lino D | { took part no wo sugy ok , 
[ was at first greatly afraid,” he says, of his “ New I I : 
nal ont it a vy sentences howevs t} ( 
ha ‘ r the end _— violence a | 
| the gre ¢ to tl dar wer | I ‘ he 
va h When th tumuits wi I $ 
vit yu I ! i ) 2 ence, a ies of 1 val s ‘ - 
sple roves ) W r tl i if 3 ‘ ifs ol SS 
head, h the a Lie ye h unde ties, from f ern 
its banner, and 1 h all manner of np rels this ‘ | ( s } 
went out to meet it I} e wert 0 nd pea } Is S S 7 
continued feasts nd rejoicings Phe the world ws t ‘ 
battle had been fought on the 11th of No exte1 | iten i oO 
June, the day of St. Barnabas, and the the inner cham : Dante’s } to a 
R pu ouch uy engaged im displ t n 
magnificent works of church-building, de- he « betw | nd 
Cl l itian ¢ h should be erect t} » . ‘ \ . , 1 uv 
ed in ho f the Saint on whose d the « | ’ he 4 fi 
th V ” had been won that we ( wi! WN ng & 
A little later in that summer, Dant 
was Oo! of a troop of Florentines who * 7 ! q 
joined the for f Lucea in levying war - ' 
upon the Pisan territory Che strong- ‘* 
hold of Cam ma was taken, and Dante ' . | ' 
was present at its capture; for he says, ; 1 D . 
#* See Lionardo Aretino’s Vita di Dante. ly have witnessed t 
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which afterwards 
had its beginning at a 
this time Cimabue still l 
often pal ed ingels al 
of the Virgin and her ( 
most tfamou P ir in tl 
ota Maria Novel ther 
a ls of which Vasari say 
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the passages in which the poet recalls his through her gra reve n, that 
, I 
| outhfu!l days and the memory of Bea was in heaven, whither I in 1 thought 
ice in this work of his sorrowful man- oftentimes went s were, Seized up. I 
- l. In the midst of its serious and phil- And this made me ce ( h, that 
; ’ ter 
ophic d 1 is little st uisin fy ) , lol wre 
: ' 7 , — 
nad out its thread of person ! Lec- v ch this ¢ 
! n id of sweet romant sentiment. remarkable | ‘ e which fu 
i 
It affords new insight into the recesses Is fly o \ ! pon ‘ 
Das hea ind exi ! t] mit with ] 
i 
I ence ¢ the gracious qu $ ol his St 1 Da t 
' 2 
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I sent is the mm livir ‘ Lb f m 
ery « ’ ‘Si ‘ f tl | end t 
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’ a bx rie ho 11V 1 ie en \ i i ‘ l m 
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I L. 
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te Blessed. And 
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ot when I say, rl end- 
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‘Th rlory ind | . 
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say this] in ordtr that it mav be under- . ? 4 
stood that I was certain, and am certain, es rat aie 
* Convito, Tratt. c. 3. t Id. ec. 
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A Plea Sor the Fijians. 


A PLEA 


SAID 


FOR 
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Ir is with a feeling of no mean tis- 
faction, that, in this year of 1859, th 
philoso he can ilmly 1 se the in- 
vestigat n { mere men 
tion « which have ¢ ited unive 
sal Sal l \ ) tay] | 
not lone pa rl to the progress 
of libe $ | 1 m, we 
are ab! ( ] ( im- 
oral N nth Century enely ) 
exa ( s ‘ ) | h f 
¢ ure ¢ $ 1} und na 
row do : ed settled, I 
vdju Ilig ( of Hu- 
manity for all times to con Ilowever 
ignal the } our ag iy | n 
the u $ est i 
n ( n the ¢ 

iT ] 
ot co T } Do 
t ! t , t noth- 
ing, W may ’ ) | so dis- 

i racts t 
ry vi \ we ha I 
star-s¢ $ us thie ful 
f ) | s, | - 

3 | 1 « 

! ed uur fo | full 
oO ile nl ¥ nda have 1, ) 
to speak, f 1a Novum O n 
fact and rea \ tl it Bacon 
Pp I I id and To 
ur en iL ig was re ‘ l ) 

thousand ¢ years of d ll adl 
r u ome monog le )p y 

I 

back by one 1 over the whole Eu 
pean Past into ancient and respecta 

Asia ] ( O t 
se yo ou | epoch that 

atheism, b nd | untheism, ) 

| } 1 vin 5 
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be one thing to eat, and another to be 
eaten. It was a very silly maxim of the 
ancient Civil L iw, That the law, the req- 
ula, is derived from the right (jus), not 


the jus from the law. Has not a Su- 


preme Court in one of our States lately 


denied to a necro even the right to 


choose between liberty al l slave V 
the choice being left to him by his de- 
ceased master, because the reature 
(which, when doi ig wrong, Is rT ONSsI- 
bl ind has a li 1 to | } s 
no will hoose ’ t i ‘ 
any, says tl Supreme ( t of that 
State 7 

Hower ll doubt! objected 
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the sp ils b long, if not to the vi tor ?” 
would ask, should any one com- 
plain of girls being thus economized by 


m 
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for one 


ot 
I 

¢ 
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en, 


nse, 


ive 


Bi 


» oO jection c 





“Who, in the i 


name ot common 
hould, if not men? Would you 
them perform that sacrificial duty 


another ?” 


t wha thought, | 


tever may be 


»¥ some 


r lovely readers, of this 





ist al 
. , 

(which henceforth may be termed 
ne 2 marcianum,) and which, in 
-— “1 1 | 
s pelore us, Will aiways we n 


ée argument, all will agree tl 


an be taken to making 

on porcus yus once fairly 
/ » 

for instance, on heroes stretched 











on tl battle-fiel This was the cogent 
ment of the New Zealander, afte 
DA il, ised in Cliscussing the topi 
with the Rev. Mr. Yale Willi y to ove 
l ightering fellow-men for the sake 
( , iv them, he could not see why 
wicked to waste so much good 
food. 

It it were objected, that, ad iitting the 
m of your enemy’s flesh flesh of 
your own flesh would ne« iri lead 
to s mish rise und ba 
th } Hose ya lin 
me toas Oo pre pra i | ( rel 

i fish we would mply 

loo ialk Our tf ids who «ck 
re il eopening of the African slave- 
trade declar they wish to buy 
= i cs ) \ i nen, ind mis- 
mn ple people with sunple 
sens und simple he rts, crv « to them, 
‘Stop! for the sake of our common Fa- 
th r, stop ! By re pening the slave-trade, 
you revive the vilest crimes, and, for ev- 
ery negro ultimately sold to you on the 
coa you ¢ ise the mu r ol east ten 
he interior, not to speak of those that 
art lly massacred in the barracoon, 
when » demand exists the satisfacto- 
I ply is: * We have noth 17 to do with 
all t we do not t el beyond the rec- 
ord Wi buy the nevro who is a sl ive 
what made him a slave we do not care to 
know. The pearl in the market does 
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the Fijian would properly reply 


ot 


And so 


“Do 


how the toil of the fish 


the Fijians. 





not mix up different subjects. 


my departed brother from ignominious 


decay, and remake a man of him. How 


he came to depart,—t! 
a different chapter.” 
This ilitari 


greater importance whe 


ul 


inals under 


sentenc¢ 





ment. Soon after Bx 
if we mistake not, by 


is the d 








use ad body of a crin You 
cannot restore the victim to life by the 
execution of the murderer.” And many 
pardons in America have been granted 
on the assumptie that no i ( 
nsw ( ild 1 civen to t! | ( 

ical q io ‘What use can the s 

ing body of th oor ere e be t y 
0 he | ’ e ha r 
Satistactory repl 

Ph Insl rea nat 1 in this 
pa} 1V a ” ( { ( ecu- 
tion 1 Sl lL | in co itor, 
W h ends v ese W \t last 
he was broug] » the i 
cid: atier W i Was ¢ ‘ 

We in disce na l s to 
ea ve il ou { 
V Ww il 1 / 

| » waste of food 

] co wler would sound 
! ul of hearing 
the o s words } hall be |} red 
by the neck il ¥ ire ck v ls 
would be pre ( ALLE } I 





tl ind by h ved uy 1 h 
a day, as 8 en papi 5 
I would be a greater 1 s 
in jurors to convict interesting crm i 
who nov days cannot | nd I 
I \ \ W Passe } he 
purs 1} \ ( Wi re ud 
in the * Sco Cri l s.” that a 
woman, clearly convicted « in atrocious 
murde is, NE’ | ss, found not l- 
ty. rh isfonished lord yu iy sked 
the foreman, how it was possible to find 
the DD isoner not guilty, with su over- 
whelming evidence, and was ai l 
. Be tase, m5 la rd, he Ss pur Wi ld 
not the deli acy of the pris ver have 
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an i ‘ 


her guilty h 
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tional reason for finding 
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be an obvious 


ntage in some countries, 
overnment 1s at one and 
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che | in trans- 
| rting s of polit- 
i It is, in- 
dk l that so savgacious and 
I 1 vernment as that of Napo- 
leon the J l.—may His Majesty be 
le Pp ed for the civilization of 
Franc ‘ we of and the 
glo f | in general !—it is sur- 
p go, tl s all-providing and _all- 
iores nment has not lone ago 
di | e craving of the na- 
t wr food, and of the pop- 

r | purifi ym, 

} 4% ‘ ting po 
li ind t French 
G they use- 
le by sen- 
ti l. to the enviable 
feast for their brethren 
W So t eivine pe 
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r s, to se 
the 1 shoemak- 
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( c alter 
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the r pages of Sue us, it 
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is § tir ¢ in tl list of high 
de« : I spe inens 
of Caliculas 
al i yn h for 
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+ 
is arsenic with certain effects, and noth- 
ing more; and society poisons itself an- 
nually to such an amount, arithmetically 
expressed. 
We ask k ave to add two sugvestions 


in favor of the Fijians, both, it would 
seem, of philosopliic importance. If you 
i 


national m more than one sense,—have 


do not like the Fijian national dish, 





the dear sons of Nature, as Carlyle prob- 
ably would call them, not the right to 


ply,—“ We do not like your saue 


kraut, if you are a German; your po- 





lenta, if you are an Italian; your olla 
. é 


podrida, if you are a Spaniard ; nor your 


grit, if you are a Dane; your bacon and 


greasy greens, if you are a Southerner; 
nor your baked beans, if you are a North- 


erner; nor any other stuff called nation- 
al dishes,—all of which are vile, except 
; sh roast-beef and plum-pudding, and 


Kk 
Ni ipolit in macecaroni.” 


The other suggestion is this: Is it like- 





v that Nature has pla ed 





exactly in the same meridian \ 
wich, which i ma 1 
ealled the n ol iviizatior for 
nothing is it likely that all the sola 
and cosmic influences which must result 


from this fact have really left the Fijian 


in that state of hyper-brutality which 





you think is proved by his menage £ Is 
it, we ask, fairly to be supposed f We 
think not. 
y l — } } > 
We do not presume to Know whether 
we have carried conviction to the minds 
of our readers; but even if we have not, 
if we have only been sufliciently for- 


tunate to give the first impulse to the 


4 VI } 
great inquiry, we shall be satisfied. I 

a wae ¢ = a 
we consider the history OF son opinions 


now openly prea hed and vehemently 
maintained,—how timidly they were firs 
hinted at, within our own recollection, 


and with what si ising rapidity they 





have risen to an 1 


blushing amplitude, 


+) 
rustling al 





d sweepi proudly and de 
| a 

fiantly along the Broadway of human 

events and opinions,—how that which 


gee 
but a lustre ago was wicked is now virtu- 





ous, we see no reason tor ck spair ; and 
our century may yet witness the time 
when it will be considered the highest 
mixture of ph losophic courtesy 





Christian urbanity to make the 


sraceful semi-lateral bow, as you pass 
your friend in the street, and, kissing 
the tip of your finger, to lisp, with bend 
ing he ad and smilin reve, 


“ May I never disagree with you 
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WHAT HE SAID, WHAT HE 


[ The Professor talks with the Reader. H. 
j 


tells a Young Gu 


"3 Story. | 

Wuen the elements that went to 
the making of the first man, father of 
mankind, had been withdrawn from the 
world of unconscious matter, the balance 
of creation was disturbed. The materi- 
als that go to the making of one woman 
were set free by the abstraction from in- 
animate nature of one man’s-worth of 


masculine constituents. These combined 


to make our first mother, by a logical 


IEARD, AND WHAT HE SAW 


nece ssity involve l in the pre vi us crea- 
tion of our common father. All this, 
mythically, illustratively, and by no 


means doctrin ully or p emis ally. 


The man implies the woman, you will 
understand. The excellent gentleman 
whom I had the pleasure of setting right 
in a trifling matter a few weeks ago be- 
lieves in the frequent occurrence of mira- 
cles at the present day So do I I be- 
lieve, if you could find an uninhabited 
coral-reef island, in the middle of the 


Pacific Ocean, with plenty of cor oa-palms 
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with the sole of his foot. a straieht | ow, 
1 “1 


as if it had been with his fist. na 


knocked him heels over head and sense- 











less, so that he | vd to be car off mm 
the field. rhis ugly way of is tl 
oreat tric k of the French s tte, which 
is not « t able to stand it 
ground ag puvilistic scier 

4 a 

Dest ect Wi h ne 

, 
much to en except, pe 
haps, a dash of’ li vhich may be worth 


a little sometl 

The yo r Marvlander broucht then 
all up, you may remel He re led 
to my mind those two s ndid nie« 
vitality I told you of. Both have 


long dk vd Hlow iten Ww see these at 


almond Looks dreamy to me, not s 
conscious, though a black ribbon round 
her ne sets it off as a Marie-Antoi- 
nette’s ¢ miler lace could not do 
So in her ess, there is a harmony « 


tints that looks as if an artist had 1 





his eve ove rand given 1 hint or two 
like the finishing tou h to a pie ture I 
ean’t help being struck with her. for she 
is at once rounded and fine in feature. 
looks calm, as blondes are apt to, and as 


if she might run wild, if she were trifled 


with.—It is just as 1 knew it would 


Ve, 


— 
ind anybody ear 
rviander will be d 
1 week. 

Then if that 
turn out im t 
cood-natu to 
] money, i 
+} “te 
three-volume 1 

Little Boston 
\ h th ten 
} , 
el , . 

» mainly by } 
) yt ay < a ly 

| I 
were thir 
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ough o hap 
vour e k 
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bu he iid 
[ ever 
the State Hi 
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story of our young 
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explained marvel. I think, however, I 
turn over a furrow of subsoil in it. 

‘he explanation is, of course, that in a 
great many thoughts there must be a few 


° es 
comnciences, an 


these instantly arrest 





l 
our attention. Now we ill probably 
never have the least idea of the enor- 
mous number of impressions which pass 


. . -— ¢ 
through our consciousness, until In some 


future life we see the phot graphic rec- 

ord of our thoughts and the st sreoscopic 

picture of our actions. There eo more 

pi ces to make up a conscious life or a 
I 

living body than you think for. Why, 


some of you were surprised when a friend 














of mine told you there were fifty- ight 
separate pieces in a fiddle How many 
“swimmme glands” lid, organized, 
regularly formed, rounded disks, taking 
an active part in your vi processes, 
part and parcel, each one of them, of your 
corporeal being do you suppose are 
wh l ong, IKE ’ I inas eal, 
with the | which your fram 
ana olors your cheeks A noted Ger- 
man physiologist spread out a minut 
drop of blood, under the microscope, in 
narrov SLI¢ ik ind « nted the lob- 
ule hen made a « lation Th 
cou y the microm r took him a 
weel You have miy full-erown friend, 
of these littl couriers in crimson 01 scar- 
k ery, running on your vi ul errands 
day and night as long as you live, sixty- 


five billions, five hundred and seventy 


Z 
Pa 


thousand miullio | 
Did I hear some gentleman s w,* Doubt 
ed ?” I am the Professo I sit in my 


chair with a petard under it that will 


blow me through the kylight or my lec 
ture-room, if I do not | vy what I am 
ing about and whom I am quoting. 





Now, my dear friends, who are putting 
your hands to your foreheads, and saying 


to vourselves that you feel a little con- 


fused, as if you had been waltzing until 
things began to whi | slightly round you, 
is it possible that vou do not clearly ap- 


prehe nd the exact connection of all that 
I have been saying, and its bearing on 
what is now to come? Listen, then. 


The number of these living elements 


in our bodi 
a2 . 
muititude of 


of our thou 
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illustrates the incalculable 
ir thoughts: the number 
hts accounts for those fre- 


quent coincidences spoke n of; these co- 








incidences in the world of thought illus- 
trate thos hich we constantly observe 
in the world of outward events, of which 
the presence o tl young ¢ if ou 
table, and pro i to be the d ¥} er of 
an old aequa we some of us may re- 
membe1 S thie il « xample which led 
me through tl labyrinth of refl ons, 
and finally nds me at the commence- 
ment of this y g girl's stor which, as 
I l, Lhave fe i time and fi t 
interest to learn som ( und whicl 
I ink I can \ out wrong r the 
uncons 1 ibject of my brief delinea- 


pers } } 
written tf 
hroueht 1 
vi | 
i us ck ! 
her eat | 
word / ! 
Was greatly 
name for | 


him, and a 
To them lhe 
ee to the w 
herself I 
out and sin 
from her 
vusband and 
not Lucret 
Virg 
th Lice 


promising yo 
takes a violet 
her at any ! 
sent the argt 


that she wa 
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it fancy to her,—must have 


ate. Hires a lawyer to pre- 


unents in favor of the view 
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i 
would do such things.—All right. There " S Varios Adverso Hole Colores, 
are two sides to everything. Audi alte- he jumped ip with a great exclamation, 
: : ;, 
ram pa Phe legal gentleman has no which the particular recording angel who 
opinion,—he only states the evidence. heard it pretended not to understand, or 
A dou il case Let the young lady be it might have gone hard with the Latin 


und I protection of the Honorable tuto ome time or otl 


























Dr iN 1 it can be looked up thor- / shall be he naw | id. 
oughly Father thinks it best, on the So her name was Iris 
v vit t LVE in Will « . plain the The natu il end of a tu s to 
matter, if the young lady and her maid perish by starvation. It is only a ques- 
Will step this way. Jat is the explana- tion of time, just as with the burning 
tion, 1 stab with a butcher’s knife, of college libraries. These all burt up 
Sh i 1 Stall, meant for othe r or la provided hie ire not 
lambs s poor bleeding Virgi ! ] ed in brick « ne and n ] 
i nan thought over t slo aol mean tl you wWiil in th vis- 
] ive one look at t ( Li t of deaths that this « tha i 
ll _ i down the fi iul j i we FT i, u ( ited 
, ali ( W Lic! i ( LLit ) \ li l ) eve ( il 
tha P t tells how the yung e@ « a i y 
gel s engaged to vd } } weil 
p the poor g wod- i ’ ' 
i 1 ( is ( iy 
) | ri ty i 
W v if t \ t ‘ i | 
dauy ning te i t ‘ I 
wi t G v go i | 1 « i 
iM i l il » his | i i AC 1 0 
lu ind gr na, t oh t s e they 
t r at the charming | hav | ) the su ves 
} ‘ Bu it Was ll 58 ( ) 
I 1 Virg . Hes | In so ses at tak 4 great many 
nev with y sh ve tO Kill a tu bY ] Ss in 
had vin her stion You s¢ they do wget food 
i 1 00 i il ] i i S ( Aut ( twit 
{ S Was a queel L the ( such as You will 
i f at city Her sto Lev e rows of si ‘ ns, 
.. 4 be DY eg i ( | md i ( tv t 100K 
ets 1 Latin tu eto i had surplus mx it thes 
\ M is e « i i ire Cie ( j I [- 
Close ‘ aid in fils 1 i- hoiars, and you ca nit get 
bk took Gow his Vir- t i i poo fellows etilores 
i \ sil ile } rile l ‘ { ) ( (it 1 The 
tere Baskerville ul eval tut ‘ fiee made ns 
rea ’ ves and mishaps of Dido. edulecerated with milk watered to the 
i It v A lady wh vd 1 verge of transparency; his mutton 
learned d on by experience, and tough and elastic, up to the moment 
came to end. He shook his head, when it becomes tired out and tasteless ; 
as he sa yeated, 1 sullen, sulphurous anthracite, 
toque accensa which rusts into ashes, rather than burns 
! in the shallow grate ; his flimsy broad 
but when h ume to the lines, cloth is too thin for winter and too thick 
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: eames . 
the air he breathes in his recitation-room. 


In short, he undergoe 


and gradu il starvation. 


The mother 


neither was her 
Hi r blood-n me, W 
with her heart to tl 
plain old English 
name was Ilannah 
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hus phys 
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all which the do 
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six of mankind in 


temperate climates tells, or has told for 


him, as if it were 


something new. As 
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the doctor went out, } said to him- 
a 
self,—* On the rail at last. Accommo- 
da n trai \ good n ' s, Dut 
will eet te the | I So 
the doctor wrote a recipe with ro- 
logical sign of Jupiter be as 
| 

your own phy ian l le 
reader, as you s \ 

next pre ript ) vl cle os 
} wo ild » ] in ‘ I \ ‘ 


r 


course of ore t vot 
] ‘ ‘ 

» much er that s very 
s} ( } } ~ ‘ s- 
( " s} | site oO lips, 

' 
and wir ‘ | was 1 fled 
whi ; ] ] ¢ } 

i i s- 
tened as pearly as tl est ] 
sO 1 ; 
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) so 
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I 
ls y l 
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swe omatical- 

ly, and ! ’ rhe 
1 em it by his be nd 

‘ ] har h she i not n, 
but which shot its rays of cold all through 
her slender fran But there sl sat, 
look y ste adil) t | Pr t hie 
opened his lips feel ind Ww red 





Voribundus.” She did not know what 


that meant, but she saw that th was 
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hameful that everybody else 
What with foreboding 


1 drearv deathbed stories it 





le child made out to live 
through it. It saddened her early years, 
of course, it dis sed her tender sou 
with thoughts which, ; they cannot | 
fully taken in, should be sparin ised 
: ‘ f tn 1 A. dine 
as instrume s of torture to break down 
the natural cl fulness « healt! 
child, o s ‘ wo to cheat 
1 dying one « the kind s with 
which the ith of All |} wed its 
low ly } 
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on them, to see that they did not spill. and, perl a 
Then she was an admirable judge o Smile wy reader’s lips, at a meet- 
character. Her mind was a perfect ing where these musical friends had 
laboratory of tests and reagents; every gathered. Whether they w tten 
llable you put into breath went into with smiles or not, you can guess bet- 
her intellectual eudiometer, and all your ter after you have read them. 
thoughts were recorded on litmus-pan 
I think there has rarely been a more 
idmirable woman. Of course, Miss Iris ° mil 
ss re 7 : ; rl OPENING OF THE PIANO. 
was immensely and passionately attached 
to her. Well, hese are two highly 
, . In t t t e } e vor 
ONVE ited ad vratetul,—sup} 
' 
W \ yes 0 tefu lutitul. o t 
to he wishes e most part ] 
| ] 
not « he concert pitch « , A " 
| I 
a Pp ect { 1 ¥ ‘ 
' Ss I | oe 
Wi mu ‘ 1K Spot Ol two ! 
a charact ‘ e can ve itl 
People tha ) wh « or take \ ’ 
Ino 11s good tor them, 
\\ f 
vu i ) v-wordus { 
ad es loura LB 
\W 
v { it~ 
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until Kn i Iris sits 
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of all the Vi k-coat 
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} lines. which (ton for gentle annie : . 
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{ wh i n ind read 1cven tones tey 
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and encompassed by mountain-ranges, 

the line of whose summits runs above the 

boundary of eternal snow, it was inde- 

pendent of the influences of Christian 

civilization. No missionary of any Chris- 

tian sect ever attempte d to propagate his 
I propag 


doctrines in. Utah.—nor, perhaps, would 


any such propagation have been tolerat- 


ed, had it een att mpt d. The Mormon 


re ligion was tree to run its own course 
and de velop whateve r elements it pos- 
sessed of good and evil. When Brigham 





Young and his followers from Nauvoo 
descended the Wahsatch range in the 
summer of 1847, and took up their abode 
around the Great Salt Lake, the avowed 


ifferent from 


ereed of the Cl urch was 
that procl imed to-day. The secret doc- 
trines entertained by its leaders were 


perhaps the same as at present, but the 








religion of the people was a species of 
mysticism which it is not impossible to 
conceive might commend itself even to 
a refined mind. The existence of poly v~ 
amy was officially denied by the highest 
< ' sia 1 authority. althouch we know 
to-day tl he denial was a shameless 
lie, and that Joseph Smith, during his 
lifetime vl lurality of wives, and at 
his death ithed them to his st S- 
sor yal lv} sed a harem of his 
ow Pre tv was almost equally lis- 
tril la tl ype the Ik lers 
bein s No is the lisciples. In this 
respect at that time they were accustom 
ed exult to compare their condition 
with that « he « Christians 


Ti n vears passed, and th change was 


extraordin ry. The doctrines of Mor- 


nonism, if plainly t, are no longer 
such as n commend themselves to a 
mind 1 ] verted 
ent. Polygamy is in 


ious duty, without whi 


Celestial Kinedom is imy 
salvation hardly to be obtained Prop- 


erty is distributed unjustly. the bulk of 
real and personal estate in the Territory 


h and its diree- 


being vested in the Cl 





tors. between whom and the mass ot the 
population there exists a difference in so- 


cial welfare as wide as between the Rus- 
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sian nobleman and his sert. In brief, the 
Mormons no longer claim to be a Chris- 
tian sect, but assert, and truly. that their 
religion is as distinct from Christiar ity as 
that is from Mahometanism. Many of 


the doctrines whispered in 1847 only to 


those who had been admitted to the pen- 


etralia of the Nanvoo Temp! pro- 
claimed unblushinely in 1857 from the 
pulpit in the Taber ele t Salt Lake 
City A system of polythe 1 has been 
ingrafied on the creed x to 
which there are grades ne the Gods 
there ben » Supreme Rul ‘ ll, 
but the primeval Adam of ¢ ‘ be- 
ing the deity hiehest in spin | rank, 
and Christ, Mahomet, Joseph Smith, and, 
finally, Bricham Young, par al ¢ also 
of divini \ The business of these dei- 


ties in the Celestial Kinedom is the prop- 


agation of souls to people bodies begot- 
ten on earth, and the sex | relation is 
made to permeate everv } of the 
creed as thoroughly as ! d the 
religions of ancient | India. 
In I ment Ho t Salt Lake 
City, secret rites are practised of a char- 
acter similar to the mvste s of the Nile, 
and presiae 1 over y } I ind Kim- 
ball, two Vermont Yankees ill the 
solemnity of priests ‘ [xis 1 Osiris. 
In these rites, which are syn ial of 
the mystery of procreati both sexes 
narticipate, clad in loo flov robes 
of white linen, with cleansed bodies and 
anointed ha Sin tl V tion of 
the proce of the ! which 
was first f made i ! 1m r 
named John Hyde, other « rs, real 
und pret led, | ! ) Impose 
on the Y ‘ its ¢ 
t in to tl 
that 
} ! that 
l ecency. 
lo be sure, an mb! members 
of both s es la m t with 
oiled and dishevelled | na m fit- 
ted up in resemblance « , len, to 
witness a performance of the allegory of 
Adam and Eve in Eden, which is con- 
ducted so as to be sensually symbolic, is 
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In the mean while, however, a change 
had 
place, and General Pierce had been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Buchanan. 


three 


of national administration taken 


For neary 
years the country had been con- 


vulsed by an agitation of the Slavery 





question, originating with Senator Doug- 
las, which culminated in the Presidential 


The 


was 


election of 1856. 


Utah qpuc ti n, 


{ 


erave though it was, forgotten in the 


concerning 


excitement Kansas, or re- 


membered only by the Republican par- 


¢ hli } ti ; 
tv, as enabling them to stigmatize more 





pungently the political theories of the 
nois Senator, by coupling polyg my and 


slavery, “twin relics of barbarism,” in 


solution of thei Philadelphia Plat- 


e 


form against Squatter Sovere 





ie lull which 
Mr. Buchanan 


land, to draft a 


] the election, 


had leisure, at Wheat- 


programme for his in- 


succeeded 


administration. His paramo 


il was to gag the North and induce 








! ight, by forcing on th - 
tention of the country other questions o 
‘ ¢ interest. One of the me _ 
\ of these was supplied by th 
d ) ot irs in Utah It had been 
satisfactorily established, that the Mor- 

s ting under the influence of lead- 


to whom they seemed 


lered their judgment, refused to | 
olled by any othe authorit that 
the had been often advised to obe- 


nce, and these friendly counsels had 


answered with defiance; that o 


the Federal 


been 


cers of Government 





been driven from the Territory for no 
ffence except an effort to do their sworn 
duty, while others had been prevent l 
fro ing there by threats of assassina- 


tion; that judges had been inte 
he performance of their functions, and 
and 


; and, final- 


the records of their courts 


seized, 


either destroved or concealed 


lv. that many other acts of unlawful vio- 
len had been perpetrate l. and the 


right to 
by tl 


repeat them openly claimed 


the leading inhabitants, with at least 


the silent acquiescence of nearly all the 


rest of the population. In view of these 
I 
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juchanan determined to su- 


facts, Mr. 
persede Brigham Young in the office of 
and to send to Utah a strong 


Governor, 
military force to sustain the new appoin- 
tee in the 


The 


tion reached the 


exercise of his authority. 





rumors of the impendii 


Mormons at the very 
moment they were prepared to apply to 


Congress for admission as a State. A 


Constitution had been framed by a Con- 
vention assembled without the sanction 
of an enabling act, and was intrusted to 


A. Smith 
of the Twelve Apostles of the Church, fon 
Congress. Phi n 


than ordinary abil- 


George and John Taylor, tw 


pres ntation to 


both of them of more 














ity, h the Mc 

of the cout ] ch 
the me e tl 

1856-7 of thei ndica- 
tion was, that the character of re ot 
the ] ral ers who ha ‘ nt 
to Utah w tionable in tl eX- 
treme ; but, ¢ » the truth of all the 
statements on this subject, they s l 
ho eX ‘ he tte! Sua 

Federal au rity m the Territory. The 
na ’ e, however, formed a most spicy 
cl te m tin nnals of o l indai 
rl ! [ i States judges, Ki mey, 
D mond d Stiles, were presented 
to stripped of all judicial sanc- 
tity Kinne the Chief Justice s tl 
and boarding-house, enforcing the 

for food and lodging against his brethren 
of law by expulsion from the bar 
case of non-payment, and so tenacious 
of life, tl before departing from the 
Territory, he solicited and received from 
in un Yo g a patriar hal ] Go 
D ri ] umorous hors¢ ey 
wh | i Utah, as S mustre 
ad \\ netor | ted her 
beside him one upon the bench of the 
court Stiles as himself a Mormon, so 
far as the possession ot two wives could 


nake him one. 


From the early days of 
Joseph Smith, his disciples have never 


minced their language, and they expend- 


ed their whole vocabulary now on such 


themes as have 


been cited, proving, to 
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was, at the time, in command in Kansas, 


measure to the wl t Crove 
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into scenery of a different character. 
On the northern bank of the Sweetwater 
are the Rattlesnake Mountains, huge ex- 
crescences of rock, blistering out of an 
arid plain; on the southern bank, the 
hills which bear the name of the river, 
and are only exaggerations of the bluffs 
along the Platte. The dividing ridge be- 
tween the waters of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific is reached in the South Pass, at the 
foot of a spur of the Wind River range, 
a group of gigantic mountains, whose 


peaks reach three thousand feet above 
the line of perpetual snow. There the 
emigrant strikes his tent in the morning 
on the banks of a rivulet which finds its 
way, through the Platte, Missouri, and 
Mississippi, into the Gulf of Mexico,— 
and pitches it, at his next camp, upon 
a little creek which trickles into Green 
River, and at last, through the Colorado, 
into the Gulf of California. Not far dis- 
tant spring the fountains of the Columbia. 
A level table-land extends to the fords ot 
Green River, a clear and rapid stream, 
Whose ¢ ntire course has never yet een 
mapped by an inte livent explorer. Her 
the road becomes entangiedt avain among 
mount uns. and winds its wav over steep 
ridges, across loaming 
through cafons so narrow that only noon- 
day sunshine penetrates their depths, un- 
til it emerges, through a rocky ite in 
the great barrier of the Wahsatch range, 


' ' ' 
upon the bench above Salt Lake City, 


twelve hundred miles trom Fort Leav- 





enworth. Ihe view at t is point, Irom 


the mouth of Emigration Cafon, is en- 
chanting. The sun, sinking through a 
cloudless western sky, silvers the long 
line of the lake, which is visible twenty 
miles aw Ly. Bx yond the city the River 


Jordan winds quie ly through the plain. 


Below the gazer are roofs and cupolas, 
shady streets, neat gardens, and fields of 
. . : . ’ 
mpening grain. The mountains, wihien 
bound the horizon on every side, ¢ xcept 


where a W ivering stream of heated au 
shows the beginning of the Great Desert, 
are tinged with a soft purple haze, in an- 
ticipation of the sunset, but every patch of 


green grass on their slopes clows through 
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it like an en rald, while along the sum- 
mits runs an undulating thread of snow. 

Throughout this vast line of road, the 
only white inhabitants are the garrisons 


of the military posts, the keep rs of mail- 





stations, and voyageurs and mountaine ers, 
whose cabins may be found in every lo- 
cality favorable to Indian trade. These 
last are a singular race of men, fast dis- 


appearing, like the Indian and the buf- 
falo, their neighbors. Most of them are 
of French extraction, and some have died 


| , 
ak a word 





without having learned to sy 


ish. Their wealth consi 





ts in cat- 


tle and horses, and little stocks of goods 
which they purchase from the sutlers at th 


forts or the merchants at Salt Lake City. 





mune OL the more considerabie among 


them have the means of sending 


to the 


States for an annual supply of blankets, 











beads, vermilion, and other stuff for Indian 
tratlic; but the Inost are thriftless, and all 
are living in concubinage or marriage 
with squaWws, and surre inded Dy troops ot 
unwashed, screeching halt-breeds. Ones 
in from three to six years, they will make 
L jourhe » St. Louis, ar ig iwa 
so miu their sa vs 8 the jast 
Vis s ha ‘ ip i lhe Sut l ovel 
ore ‘ i- t u ney tf ; in- 
te! WwW uh Hy the i i he 
Indian t s along the wa el er- 
ous ma tf nida it I Ppassihy 
through cou vy < ip y Pa es, 
Chevennes s 1 Arap e8 ( Ws, 
Snakes, and Utahs. With the Cheyennes 
war had waged by tl ! » $ 
lor ino in two years, W i int ered 
seriously with the exped i dunng 
tl Iho Jum i Wa \ i il 
tribe intercepted and dispersed the herd 
of beel-cattle intended tor the use of th 
rm 
The 1 ral characteris Ss of the en- 
t route are as sing as ft ol 
lis inh tants i rit bout 
ired miles from the Missouri 
front he soil becomes so pervaded 
Dy s 1, that only scien “ ire 
can render it available Alo the Platte 


there is no fuel. Not a tree is visible. 


except the thin fringe ol cottonwoods on 
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the 1 0 ie river, all of whi with military stores, and the levee at 
the south \ e th lru Leavenworth City was covered all sum- 
hewed Vn and burned at every con- mer long with the frames of wagons. Be- 
\ mp, during the great Califor- tween the 18th and the of July, all 
L‘ " \ he Rocky Moun- the detachments of the little army were 

s ‘ he only vegetation m the march, except a battalion of two 
vTras » called because it companies of infantry " ui been 

uisia,or wild unable to their re it the time 
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368 The Utah 
always afterwards been kept as a holiday 
of the Church. On this occasion, the cel- 
ebration was held in Cottonwood Cajon, 
one of the wildest and erandest gorges 
among the Wahsatch Mountains, opening 
at the foot of the Twin Peaks, about twen- 
ty miles southeast from Salt Lake City. 
ee 


Thither more than twenty-five hundre 





people had flocked from the city on the 
previous day, and prepared to hold their 
festival under bowers built of fragrant 
pines ind cedars around a little lake far 
up among the mount tit During the 
afternoon of the 24th, while they wer 
engaged in music, dar ing, and every 


] | ; ‘ ] 


manner of lively spo two cdusty¥ mes- 

sengers rode up the cafion, bringing from 

the State the news of the stoppage of 
PI 


approaching march 


of the troops. This mode of announce- 





ment was probably preconcerted with 
Brigham \¥ who was undoubtedly 
aw ft t on th eding day 

ft the maddest confusion ensued, 


infil 
Invaninia- 


hes of the Mormon leaders. 


h ightened by the 








? led the tical thror 
tha ten ¥ rot ( he | l 
said ty I ten ye ot we and we 
, ! lds of the I | States 
ur | | i l, that | ten Vy irs ul 
pass lan ’ hey asl lL no ‘ het 
they n 1 henceforth a fi l 
independent state, to be known no lon- 
ger as Utah, but by their own Mormon 
name of Deseret Kim! l, the second 
in authority in the Ch h, called on the 


people to adhere to Bricham. as their 





* prophet seer, and revelator, p t 0 
ernor, and king.” The sun t on th 
first overt act in the rebellion. The 
naties, wending their way ba s to the city, 
wross the broad pla in th mo nligl 
were ready to follow wherev« 

You neg | ch st to k Te 


On the 


of rebellion was breathed from the pi 


intemperate, 

Military 
made with the great- 
Nauvoo Legion—un- 


transplanted from II- 


pit in language yet 
and often profane and obscene 
prepat itions were 
est bustle ; and the 


der which name, 





i 


Pt dition. 


linois, the militia were organized 
drilled daily in the streets of the 
The martial fervor ran so high that 


the boys paraded with wooden 


} 


and guns, and the little ragamuffins 


inspected and patted on 
venerable and veritabl 


Church. 


the he 


In total ionor: a at Maan alee 
total ignorance that the int 


rebellion had already been raised, 


eral Harney, in the beginning of A 
detached ( uptain Van Vliet, th () 





master on | taff 


Utah to make arrangements 10 








ception of the army in the Vall 
passed the troops in the vicinity o 
Lara About thirty miles w 
Green River he was met by a } 
Mornx ns, who escorted him, ace 
nied only by his servant, to tl 
There he was politely treated, | 
formed that his mission would be 
the Mormon people were det 
to resist the ingress of the t 
meeting in the erna t Ww 
Captain was prese if r | 
wh Brigham Young ¢ 
‘ nee for an ¢ xpress 1 
hand was i l in { 
resistance ' ' cpr 
ness, if it should becom : 
ndon h est and homestead 
with t! women he mour ! 
. here a war of exterm t 
took pains to conduct the Ca | 
the well-kept gardens and bl , 


to show him their household cor 
] t} t 


herds of cattle, the stacks « 1 


ind ull their ] imp 


ler to pr sen t cont bet ‘ 
plenty and | speritv and such 
f desolation as they depicted. P 
ly impressed by the de. 


ple to their leaders, he started ¢ 


turn, accompanied by Mr. Bernhis 





Mormon dele: 
after he 
issued by Young, i 


. 1 ' 
ernor, in Which the army was ad 





as a mob and forbidden to enter the 





ritory. an > neople of Ut th wi 


Fathers of 


left the city, a proclamation 


moned to arms to re a l its advance. 
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cuitous route, following the eastern slope 
of the rim of the Great Basin north- 
ward, more than a hundred miles, to Soda 
Springs, at the northern bend of Bear 
River, the pring ipal trib itary of the Salt 
Lake,—th« n crossing the rim along the 
course of the river, and pursuing its val- 
ley southward, and that of the Roseaux 
or Malade, into Salt Lake V: lley. The 
distance of Salt Lake City from the camp 
on Hi um’s Fork was by this r¢ ile near- 
ly three hundred miles—while t 
tance by the road past Fort Brida r, 
through the cafions, was less than one 
hundred and fifty miles. At that fort, 
about twenty miles west from the en- 
campment of the army, the Mormon ma- 
rauding parties had their head-quarters 
and principal dépét. It was there that 
Colonel Alexander was ordered, about 
this time, by Brigham Young, to surrender 


his arms to the Mormon (Juartermaster- 








Gi hel il on whi h con hi na an agree- 
ment to depart eastward early the follow- 
spring, he and his troops should be 
fed du ng the winter; oth vise, Yo 4 
added, they would perish m hunger 
and cold, ar l rot among th m ntains 
In his perplexity, Co el Alexander call 
eda yun ol wa na hi ipprov- 
al, resolved to com s march to- 
Ww ls Soda S eaving I 
el il i rit te l mm his ett Fon In re than 
1 fort oht nh in tolled j Ilam’s 
Fork ting a road through kets of 
creasewood and | Save neun red 


by a train of such unwieldy length that 
often the advance-guard reached its 


camp at night before the rear-guard had 


moved from the camp of the preceding 
day ind harassed M non raud- 
ing parties from the Fort, which hung 
about the flanks out of the rea h of 
rifle-shot, awaiting opportunities to de- 

end on unprotected w ns and cattle. 


The absence of dragoons prevented a 


dispersion of these banditti. Some com- 
] 

panies of infantry were indeed, mounted 

on mules, and sent to pursue them, but 


these only excited their derision. The 


Mormons nicknamed them “ jackass cav- 
alry.”. Their only exploit was the cap- 


Expe dition. 


ture of a Mormon major an 


tant, on whose person wert 


issued by D. H. Wells, th 


General of the Nauvoo Ls 


’ ‘ 
various detachments of n 


ret ting the m to burn the 


before the army and on 
keep it from ep by nigl 
st unped its animals and 
trains, to blockade the 1 
trees and dest © rive 


take no ‘ On the 1 
oht hu ired XC We 
the rear ¢ the arn i 
Lake Valley l 
toiled al ng til ‘ 
whe re it ect » De 
one Smiths battahor 
up Ham’s Forl The vy 
snow fell to the d h o 
foot. D rten 
plexed, ( ) \ 
< ( ! i 
ment, r ved to 
express i | 
Colonel Si 
ed of h of ( 
J ‘ S ( 
l ale i i ) | } 


Was rc } 0 ed 
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tin n Ka is, ( 
sul pwned 1 Texas 
Lt ‘ ed ha 
tha i « ped 
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l 1 travel ove 
Sin vas engag 
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] : ly 
Fork were fringed with willow | h and in each of which was mounted piece 

cottonwood trees, blasted in some places f artillery. 

where the Mo mons had attempted to de- The work of unloading the ti m- 

prive the troops of fuel. The trees were menced, and after car i 

fortunately too ¢reen to burn. and the fire the Chief Cor . dk 

swept through acres, doing no more dam- ry an abridgment « he 1 

age than t onsume the dry leaves and me the da f fi g 

char the irk. Tl w of the Fork, bacon onl; mn 1 week es 

clear and: pure, rippled noisily over a would las e All 

stony bed between two unbroken walls the beef cattle intended for t 

of ice. The civil officers the Terrie army having be i 

tory fixed r quarte n a litth VK Cl} ‘ es " I { I 

in the wood above th i camp. se ch I ’ i 

The Colonel in iipating 1 chang ot survived ] ! » ‘ 

encampme! termined co act lt ted ed 

quarters of logs or sod for the m { animals we ’ | ‘ 

new species of tent, which had just | n butchered I flesh 1 l 

introduced, was served out for its win- stored caret r : 

ter dwellings. An iron tripod support- pur ? 








ed a pole from th top of which de- The busi ss ( loading had 








Colonel Johnston proceeded to set uD one thousand her cl nd 
additional d 


within a month two lunettes were com- iseless. “ How a” 


pleted with ditches and cheva frise, dently been the motto of the Q 
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the advance of the a 


Bridg they vecomy inied its march 
Another lass of st rool rs, and one 
was composed of the thousand teamsters 


who were discharged 


the 


on supply-trains Many of these men 
belonged to the seum of th eh Wan. 
ern citic 1 el mc a never a 
cause mo hi t and reckless. than 
the same ¢ $ popu on in New 


fornia, n 1 sta f hostili- 
ties which d bar th way Now, 
throw out of e1 ovmet! with sl der 
n ! erent mil becan er- 
ite Hundred pted to return to 
the Sta of whom died 
on the way nd ths of them 
we 1 have shed, had they eneoun- 
tered tl storms of the 1 eding winter 


1 
t} ) rtermaster was } to furnish 
worl t he was neap ot 
af ‘ a eae to a te 
] te } wn } rol 
l toy g . ] 
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down that stream was faceti | led 

by the Mormons, he had been in tant 
eceipt ot mmur itions You 

1 haracter sim r to tl 
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was stufl nd nee Mrs. Smith's 1 laugh, and ever since has d pised as- 
money set him up in business, and Mrs. _ piration, and been busy with t] 
i a < tpital manager, and he of life, and feeds poor little M , Jane 
thanks God that he isn’t romantic, and who sits by her in the ope 
tells Smith Junior not to read poetry or with all the fruit which sl 1 
nov Is and t stick to realitic m the | r tree ¢ <l ig | 
rhis is the victory that overcometh is no end of th epigrams iW ins 
the world to learn to be fat and tran- which sl can throw « | elegant 
qt 1, to have w irm fires and cood din- M I on peopl who t 
me t } ing uur | t on the sal p or kk ipl sy worky ves ‘| i 
e the > } r ey day, to sleep best « | | k 1 » ) 
Ily ill L und ver to troublk Ma shall ! ( i l 
\ head w } } , oo ning — it. even a 
he d Mary Jane’s heart is d r within 
But tl nany people besides Mr. g of a pail ’ 
Smit] a Be ned this victory in ‘ which é 
who have straneled their hicher nat » evediite 
nd buried 1 built r it I dd oO 
+1 ‘ 1 ] ] hy ter ; rh 
. . 2 ' 
I M r.. whose | M I ola 
’ Pe aie , ' 
, . 
1 ] he was a \ 
r when +f { . 
| » | ] I 
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the fields with the oxen,—and that then ness, to the exuberant caro nes of a 
she went on skimming cream for th robin, who, apparently at ted by them, 
butter, and getting ready to churn, and perched himself | Vv in la ind 
making up biscuit for the Doctor’s break- struck up such a \ quite 
fast, when he and they should sit down diverted the at on of tl 
together at a somewhat later hour; and — in fact, the intoxication breathed in th 
as six moved about, doing ull these thines, strain of this e messeng v hye (sod 
she sung various scraps of old psalm-tunes; had feathered and winged and filled 
and the good Doctor, who was then busy the throat with ignorant ame In 
with his « exercises of devotion, lis- singular contrast wit ‘ lier notes 
tened, as he heard the voice, now here. breathed by that rea i so mi 
now there, and thought about angels higher mould a crea 
the Millen m. Soler and tenderly ture born for an mortal 
there floated in at $ r studly-v But the « LD \ ] ‘ l 
dow t! \ l wi wher he s ~ | 
W Kit 1 I ea 5s Dp i in kk ked 1 p 5 
ot early wakening h the e silvery ing sometl } ‘ not 
nmpples of that s sol iat mo - he sear t ple é 
1 its cae e, as " ntle soul were voice W t v | ng ; 
stri vu to hu h itseli t rest "The W 3 to 1 l we s ene 
ere of the old ve 1 of ( ted | 
the Psa hen in ust that ‘ v Phe 
iy i Cs 1 , { ) . 
I ( ‘ i, I 
! ~ Wer f 


were a i he t ancl the hac ( 1 

thers pau ( ) S B 

Pe} ) l t - 
it \ e fl ‘ i s and 
| ‘ | SI | nes 


| ( emn ed - t 
t r i i? ni mel I t. : . : 
4 t s ther in the chur temy nd | 
1 
] 1 x hes i) tho h i ti ss ind ti ( th ; 
' 1 
t ‘ ‘ r . . } 
or kev lid { ( iv i 
i ear ot the litora hine 1 t ) t for s 
. 1 | hat 
that pensive reli is ¢ nin WwW ht ing, t ri 
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ideal of 
that 
} 


fections, loves in us the divine 


our nature, loves, not the man 


we are, but the angel that we may be. 
Such friends seem inspired by a divine 
itt ot proph y.—like the mother of St. 
Augustine, who, in the midst of the w iy 


son, beheld 


thed in white, 


ward, reckless youth of 


him in a vision. standing. ¢] 
1 ministering priest at the right hand of 


wes since. 


as he has stood for long 





! s foresieht unveil to 
£ +) Feed 
no i ends 
y Walk compasst | 
tv, we sh l 
1 faith and reveren 
i s of ln in faults 
} sl 

and weaknesses, W ng r the n \- 


festation of the sons of God. 


But 


these 


whom God grants such perception 

the exc ions t someti s are 
we blessed with on S t} ch us 
s Michel Angelo caw through a 1 
marble, when he attacked n a divi 
fervor, d g tl ngel 1 m 
prisoned 1 it often tl 
resolute and «ds hand of such a 
friend that s | ( 

There b il V » through 
this world, | , their follows 
with ré , 3 amid 
dust and shops for hid 
den v s I I irdo 
nnding thet I i 
or painted o i laubs of 
| enders t 
1 ne orig < Ss s to 

’ and res ~ G il 
priests, whi nd 
ire | n t Holy S t I ) 
hath not this e1 is ] , 
of God, t oh nods of 
laid hands on 

Ma Ss h : ther he } 
wo I or to " ent n t tine 
nature ¢ ills t s ~ vit! 
fineness of fibr ind as ke ‘ 

if perception running slow-footed rea- 
son;—and she of whom we write was 
ne of these. 

At this verv moment, while the e7 n 

v rs of morning were casting delicate 
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they were also reddenn I erable 
waves round a ship that s 1 alone, 
with a wide horizon st hing like an 
eternity around it; and in the advancing 
morning stood a young man tl htfully 
looking off into the ocean, with ook in 
his hand James M irvyn, st j nd 
heartily a creature of this 1 world 
as Mary was of the invisibk heav- 
ail 
l { are son who 1! le to 
fe is such a jo » them, their 
ses a so fully « iI] 
oO vard thing he world | | 
ipprecial so much a of m- 
solye the are ) Ol ' 
| victory in the ve 
trol f material tl ngs t} ] il 
und invisible life otten t ing 
t in | S und ul i ] | lik 
} YD faded 1 » 7 1 
us sunrist WV ¢ ‘ 
to ace with the oT SY s I 
world. they } 
| ier wisdom 1 
y Ak ies to t 5 rt 


the voune mat HH VW Him 
tor W se ap ul » 
it i f i Hn 
iv s V iy 
>» was V | Ja i l ( 
} 
ene l 
T | ni nN h | 
I n 
t ; ; ] 
( t = ‘ i 
I I l Bi | 
ht | Y } } ] 
( oO ¢ 1) l 
] ‘ ’ | | 
reve of 1 h no- 
less in vn eyes. He | 
t hen l 
' t K } 4 
aft living bas D at 
i for I ar i 
B s not often tha 1 tl ent ot 
Jn lon tl hi | { , 
passing a nd him, and ? ng draw- 
} the strines of } t Mary 
und =e religion recur | » his m l 
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as 8 fair, sweet inexpli ible vision. Che oF vd in swallowed his first ip 
Whi st he saw; but how he of coffee and spoke 
Was | t seemed as incom- In the Mill mie se, tl 
preh s wa mortal man should will be such a { ess and pit ‘ ill 
pillow | n sunset clouds. the necessaries id convel lif 
He hel | tle Bible in his hand as _ that it will not be necessary for men and 
if it w e amulet charmed by women to spend the grea Dp their 
touch s ng: but when he live in labx r to 7 . 
stre oO houghts wandered ing It will not be ( ) h 

















ind d and unsatisfied one to labor mo than ) ‘ 
Yet there we ithin him yearnings and i sad not mo \ . 

LV val felt before, th duce to] of body a 
gint le which must ever nd the rest of the I will spend 
pr rise to a higher plane i ind conversation, and such 
ot be ( ses as a ( I r 

him. We have shown »1 ve their minds ! g- 
you now r three different characters, ress in knowledge.” 
j each one in its separate sphere, feeling New England presents pro y the 
t] fi hat strongest and ho ly exam ) s A 
pow l h it has pleased « wealth f i theo t 
sreat Aut! to glorify this mortal lif ‘ eriment in tl P let I t lt 
was { ‘ ! 8 
: o— | 
rER IX . eT a 

WHICH \TS OF THINGS SEEN Th f M , , . 

As, breakfast It is lav ‘ trin - , il 
six 1 men and oxen ologians of New E Al Dr. H 
a fast-table stands be- dwelt { 1 | 
I ¢ door, snowy witl Inde va SOla 

old silver ¢ his s 
‘ ne pn : ' sa 
he D ¢ his to a 
cothe t t t s ) Ss] ( pn 
ia was des l { 








h es son t » t t ‘ 
‘ ' , " 
nave yr of the park ! I ( i 
8 1 yellow as hed dug in his « 
N ) is to be ! l, Ca ul in ft they ed to raise 
wa i | ! a the ha ed sent ¢ of tl level 
: ie nails so” ol om 
ind s it is, a ! But how will it be pe ” ing 
were le i them into tl fi ed Mrs. Secu that so much 
nite s vaze | work v 5 e in those d to 
| { if wo t t - > ( ) 
< it person it Ma B iuse of tl ore 
r 1 stvle ¢ col n - and ences which will i I I 
ed, and waited fore those davs.” said the ) whet 
uill s t she 1 lo 1 up by eve tl ng | ‘ 1 with 
1 befor 1 I hich so much greater ¢ » the great 
she hoped to » him increase of disinterested love, whereby 
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prayer-time, so handsome, holdin’ Missus’s 
han’, an’ lookin’ right into her eyes all 
de time! 


"lect, 


Why, dat ar’ b vy is one o’ de 


-it’s jest as clare to and de 


me 5 
lect has got to come in,- what I 


tell 


with the triumphant lau 


dat’s 
say. My faith’s strong,—real clare. 
ye,” she adc 1, oh 


which usua ly choruse d her « onversati n, 


and turning to the Doctor, who. arous: dl 


by her loud and vigorous strain, was at- 
tending with interest to her. 


“Well, Candace,” he said, “ we 


hope vou are 








kno rk \ when I pray for } I 

don’t I feel enlareed ? I ve, it goes 
wid 1 rus I « in L it owi1ne Ip ike 
a rushin’, m thty wind. I feels stror o 


Phat’s right, Candace said the Doc- 
tor, keep on your prayers stand as 
much chance with God as if you were a 
crownet yueen I ‘ Lord is ho re- 
specte fy sons 





Vt, Doctor, — an’ 


dere’s where I ’eree wid him,” said ¢ 


{ 1 an- 
dace, as shi hered her baskets vigor- 
ously ovet i ! iter a sweepin 
curtsy, went i ¢ down to her wart 
full laden with « nt, shouting a he \ 
“Good 1 in’, Mis with the full 
power of her cheerful lungs, as she rod 
off. 

As tl D r ked afte ! the 
simple, pleased « <pression with which he 
| vi watele 1 her erad ully fick | ind 
there passed over his broad, food face a 


shadow, as of a cloud m 


“* What 





Arita uu enance th ‘ - 
uns! I have for a | 

peace,—may the Lord 
forgive m 1 l eve ft : . 
comme when [ must utte: MV Voie I 
cannot vo down » the wharves ora ne 
the shipping, Ww iout thes . imb 
creatures look at 1 sO iat Tam asham- 
ed,—as if the wkead me it lia ( < 
tian minister, was doin that I did not 
come to their help, I fy.” 


The Ministe r’s Wooing. 





[ March, 


Mrs. Seudder looked crave 





1} 


nest announcement ; she had heard many 


ke it before, and they always filled her 
with alarm, becaus« Shall we tell 


you why ? 


Well, then, it was not be ise she was 











not a thoror chily indoct ted ar 
very woma Her h l, who d 
her think ¢ for } h naman of 
ideas beyond | i never for a 
mome counten ht of sla 
very sot te ‘ nt or 
attenda i ! \ Se r 
had always lee 
} ith of h ( ne 
never hesitated to ns for 
the fa that w y | if any 
of us ld ine 1 dropped 
i 1icas 
S " | l fresh 
Irom that v ( ( we 
might « ; pious 
and ort] f r | the task 
ot presenti il € levy ind 
puoul 1 ! t S$ OF this 
world very ¢ ‘ ssing 
one How ! h it rever- 
im on ti count 
their he within 
them l ( to ex- 
pand himse » his] 
ha 1 ] i Ww kid 
W t. In ! hich, 
i v1 r eve 1 
\ me Whi | what 
‘ ¥ hem p 
Mrs. S Doctor 
a sup ! i 
l lessness 31 i 
t | il \ ( ‘ 
cess of thi ‘ m, 
1 prey ul nly I il 
i s i | 
] e Ww ! in New nn 
tl y and rey { that 
time than the slave Large for- 
tunes were ( vr t i l 
in it, and wil ) P | wit- 
Beside tl their own little church, 
she reflec Ll with a I that Suncon 
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Brown, the hest and most | eross hypocrite, if he won't,” said th 
porter of t societv, had been, and was Doctor. “It is not (¢ n charity t 


then, d r all his wealth from this think it of him. I shall on him 


; { 1 hef 


source : 1d ik ere flashed before this morning and tel 


her mind ture of one and another, “ But, Doctor,” exclaimed Mrs. Seu 


influent s, who were holders of der, with a start | t v litth 
slaves l e, when the Doctor an- more of it You k: many 
noun | tes he 1 i things dk l I VW h 
t t i swe | - s s I l 

I \ D do you t k ‘Syst ‘ | 





" i 
L I ves gy out ol vhat 
or | has my *S) i » With 
Oh, | Mrs. Seud-  t mat 
I l Wh M S 3 ¢ 
he s ‘ I is m s of 
lea S t ; th . 1 any- 
; a 1 s i he thing el m 
Docto i 11 mi prt i ‘ it o ‘ 
in I the | Judah t ld n 
the tha o i 
“| { ( M i L) i I 
vive » | 3 ‘ my s sea 
=) I ing t s! 1 my 
10 trad » keep 1 { Let 


} 

ness ind ‘ ! f hic 

} " } } } } n- 

his t Oo t t 
| ; \I 

] ‘ i it i ey Mi l- 

101 ! n i her 


t the ) ‘ ( | x 
H ) his n 
> © \ 
I la 
sul I ! 1a 
e v ‘ o hu I il 
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388 Review. { Mars h, 
mock is used in our language in both these precisely expressing the thought. The 
significations,—in the secondary sense’ rendering “asked” falls as far short of 
when it refers to men’s hopes or expec- the full and forcible meaning of ve, 
tations, — as, fo hopes, that is, to in the one « , as “had lea varies 
delude or disappoint one’s expectations from its strictly literal significati: n the 
In this sense and in this alone, it is ob- other 
viously used in this passage. The wise We will now examine another passage 
men did not scoff at King Herod, but illustrat Mr. Sawyer’s consistent fidel- 
they did delude him; they mocked his ity to literal renderings He t ites 
expectation of their return, and went back t] v | r Luk xii. J] 20, 1 
to their ow: ountry without returning 2 & to 1 
to report to him, because they had been n the 
*‘ warned Ci in a dream,”’ not because ie r- 
they despised t king To say, as Mr. nd fl ng 
eawycr doves it they “despised ”’ him, fr rs 
is neither warranted by the meaning of 7 xvii. 
raiyey, nor is such a rendering accord- as, “F 
ant with t f of the story or the con- Ww | the 
nections of tl ht. It is a forced whole world and k his I who- 
and far-fetched translation, and a chang ever wishes to save his s t 
from the mmon version much for t In these cases he seems to V 3 
wors¢ Il same word is of freq t choice between the render $ l 
occurren nt Scriptures the Sep lif a ng tonor t or 
tuagint, J x. 14, it is used in the same of cri m ! bu 3 cy 
sense as in Matt. ii. lf It is worthy of dictated How shall we ex se in- 
note that no otl nstance does Mr consist an t thes nt 
Sawyer render it by “despised.” In I é Mr. Sawyer n to | n- 
xviii. 32 l nd Matt. xx. 19, | dering 
translates it <ed,” like the commor Lu ix. 24 Mr. § t es 
version. Mr. S; should be more « it ré , 
sistent, if W | have us put faith in ( I m- 
his scholarly s s and literal a self loses s I r 
curacy I passage in w h he in n is “and lose hinise 7 
ges in this variat from his own rul s t nore sti it 
is the i ll tl t where such a trans ir mor tor "A ‘ s the 
lation is ul larly fitting, and wl strongest idea of ¢ 
neither fo irness, nor precision is ul when used, as t 
gained t ution t aorist tens has tl i n 
Mr. S rs T ot “ f 
f; 5 . " rding to the precis« Both these thoughts are | Ir. Saw 
time which | 1 learned.” —Is this lit yer’s tra m; and a n t n 
eral or correct \ signifies sufficient, and tautolo ul re y than 
qr d cura ind $ yu s ly b i 
has no s s ication primarily as Anoth« stal of Mr. Sawy 3 vu- 
lea I I will now turn to Mr lar ¢ le gs $7 m- 
Sawyer slation of the 7th verse of provement, is lin La \ 16, w ! 
the same I r he translates So r 
find that he transla ! I ri | The 
And yet it stands 1 common vers S bod é 
cisely th 1e ¢ as for I per e that 
in the lt verse ; 80 t we have our is clear and pr st Mr. S ver- 
translator, who gives us only strictly literal sion, “a power s mor und 
renderings siat yr tl eame word, o« less forcible Any inte will 
curring in the same relative connection, at once perceive that the version 
in the one instance by wked,” and in is the bett and that Mr. S m- 
the other by “had learned,”’—neither of | proved renderit s almost ! less 
them Iegitimate translations, and neither One more example of these s y lit- 





“bushel.” or carob pods for “ husks,”— 


eason, because the word 
and uses, con 
ian those words of t 

which he has rej cted 
} 4 . | All suc 


ao ¢ originals. 
above. 


rsion 


inced 


nst 


in our judg 


simplicity and obscure tl 





the passages where they oc- 

cul 
But we will w notice what appears to 
us a mi serious defect than any of those 











out his trans 1 substitutes vulgar Lat 
Inisms I milo tions yr t vig 
oO is | ies ( tiie received vers 
Sometimes this is done at the expens« 
of homely Saxon words w are the 
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Lal 
very sinews of our lan 
ever such words a 
inisms, the beaut) 
are impaired or des \ 
translator seems to h 
tipathy to everything | 
sions or t! eup! t 
sent s He has ev nN 
the error « gt c ty 
saic render necess t 
exact; wl fact is, that t 
poetical form of express ’ \ 
passage is susceptil s I 
clear, f bl md } I 
method of giving the 1 1 i 
t just of this port 
of Mr. Sawyer’s version is to 8 
passages In contrast W it 
vers l 
SAWYER’S VI 
“ J , 1 
ta < 
When ther 
Te < ¢ S | ~ 
1 1 
him, ¥ I l 


(y 
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= ¢ 
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| | 
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‘Tf 5 + 
he 
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sion to do 
seen if 
W Is j 

nts on t com- 
oO mvil inv 
s neither a literal 
» sO tar trom 
version, by adding 
r, he has in- 
( respects; and 
11 imm< the 

n as substit 
an s who « n 
u King James 
that Mr 
l ved ver- 
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sion of the Old ‘] t : 1 will soon 
publish it \ most vider in 
ticipation of : $ | 


ul of the I t mk i 
in whi ] 3 s s tl 
modern teles t ‘ te and scat 

| 
ter the glo s and s mysteries 
of the ri l ‘ 
which s God I dut 
we fort t w \ i 
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